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THE REORGANIZATION OF THE MECHANISM 
OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


It is becoming increasingly obvious that the mechanism of school 
administration in this country is in sore need of thoroughgoing reor- 
ganization. For the past quarter of a century or more, a number of 
factors have been operating in American life which have rendered 
the small-district organization wholly indefensible. Among these 
factors are the improved means of travel and communication, the 
mobility of population, and the tendency for taxable wealth to be- 
come concentrated in certain restricted areas. The drift of popula- 
tion into urban areas has so reduced the school population of many 
districts that the maintenance of a school of any type is an exceed- 
ingly costly enterprise. Facts such as the following indicate the 
indefensible type of district organization which prevails in many 
states: In Kansas there are 7,106 one-teacher schools with an aver- 
age enrolment of only sixteen pupils. In Missouri ‘more than half 
of the rural school districts have fewer than twenty pupils in average 
daily attendance in all the schools which they provide.” In Illinois 
there are 1,777 school districts having no more than ten pupils and 
4,284 districts having no more than fifteen pupils. Sixty per cent of 
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the school buildings of the country are one-room schoolhouses. 
There are in the United States 127,000 school districts for adminis- 
trative purposes. Control of educational affairs in these administra- 
tive units is vested in approximately 424,000 members of boards of 
education or school trustees. For the country as a whole there is ap- 
proximately one school-board member to every two teachers. 

A pamphlet published recently by the United States Office of 
Education, under the title School Administrative Units, describes in 
considerable detail the unsatisfactory type of school administrative 
organization which prevails in many parts of the country. The fol- 
lowing statement is quoted from the pamphlet. 


Within the forty-eight states there are approximately 127,000 school dis- 
tricts or administrative units under the control of about 424,000 school-board 
members. The average size of the units is twenty-three square miles. The aver- 
age number of teaching positions to a unit is seven. There is one school-board 
member to every two teachers. In several of the states the school-board mem- 
bers outnumber the teachers. The average number of units per county is 
forty-two. 

Of the 127,000 administrative units about 6,000 are town or township, 109,000 
common-school districts, 7,000 independent and city, 2,500 union or consoli- 
dated, 1,300 separate high school, 845 county for both elementary and high 
school, and 160 county high school districts. .. .. 

It may be noted that of the 127,244 school districts or administrative units 
in the United States, 119,355 are found in the 26 states classed as “‘district” unit 
states; that the average size of the units is 18 square miles in the district unit 
states, 28 square miles in the town or township unit states, and 377 square miles 
in the county unit states. The average size of the units ranges from 5 square 
miles in Illinois and New York to 2,055 square miles in Utah. 

In the district unit states the average number of teaching positions to a unit 
is five; in the town or township unit states, twenty-seven; and in the county 
unit states, ninety-three. The comparatively large number of district units 
brings the average for the country down to seven teaching positions per unit. 
If cities were not included, the average number of such positions per unit would 
be reduced to about three or four, and in the district unit states the average 
would be reduced to between one and two. The average number of teaching 
positions per unit including cities ranges from two in several of the district unit 
states to 352 in Maryland, a county unit state. 

The average number of school-board members per state is 760 in the county 
unit states, 2,810 in town or township states, and 15,094 in district unit states. 
In Maryland, with 24 administrative units, there are only 101 school-board 
members. In Illinois, with 12,070 administrative units of all types, there are 38,- 
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635 school-board members. In nine of the district unit states there are more 
than 20,000 school-board members each. 

In Arkansas, Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, South Dakota, and Wisconsin the school- 
board members outnumber the teachers. 

The ratio of the number of school-board members to the number of teaching 
positions in the district unit states is 1 to 1.3; in town or township unit states, 
1 to 6.1; in county unit states, 1 to 17.7; and in the United States as a whole, 
I to 2. 

The number of children enrolled in the public schools of the country averages 
two hundred for each administrative unit. In the district unit states the average 
number of pupils enrolled per unit is 125; in the town or township unit states, 
840; and in the county unit states, 3,338. City units and enrolments are included 
in the foregoing averages. 

It is a well-known fact that in the district unit states there are thousands of 
districts in which there is but one teacher, and that in many of these districts 
there are fewer than twenty children enrolled in school 

In the district unit states the average number of administrative units per 
county is 62, ranging from 17 in Wyoming to 152 in New York. In the town or 
township unit states, the average number of districts per county is 21, ranging 
from 6 in Vermont to 38 in Pennsylvania. In the county unit states the average 
number of units per county is 1.8, ranging from practically 1 in Florida, Louisi- 
ana, and Maryland to 3.2 in Kentucky. 

Just what size district is best for administrative purposes no one can say with 
any degree of exactness, but authorities on school administration are generally 
agreed that the unit should be larger than the small district found in the district 
unit states, and even larger than the township in some of the township unit 
states. For most of the states in which state-wide educational surveys have been 
made the commissions or survey staffs have recommended the county unit, but 
the survey commissions in several states have recommended what they term the 
“community unit.” 

Anyone acquainted with the practical phases of school administration knows 
that what may be a workable type of unit in one state would prove a failure in 
another. Each state should, therefore, study its own problems of school admin- 
istration to determine whether the unit now in operation is as economical and 
efficient from every standpoint as would be some other type of unit. Since 
changes cannot well be made in a day, a program covering a period of years 
should be planned and an objective to be attained within ten years should 
be set up and approached gradually. 


THE NATIONAL SURVEY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The readers of the Elementary School Journal will recall that in 
February, 1929, Congress authorized the National Survey of Second- 
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ary Education and appropriated $225,000 for carrying on the work. 
The United States commissioner of education was designated as di- 
rector of the survey. Leonard V. Koos, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was made assistant director, and under his lead- 
ership and direction the survey has been carried to conclusion. Asso- 
ciated with Dr. Koos was a professional staff of thirty members, five 
of whom were regular members of the staff of the Office of Education 
and the remaining twenty-five persons selected from higher institu- 
tions and public schools of the country. 

The following statement by Dr. Koos, published in a recent issue of 
the North Central Association Quarterly, indicates something of the 
purpose and scope of the survey. 


A preliminary word may be said concerning the scope of the survey. Early in 
the deliberations of the advisers it became apparent that it would not be possible 
within the resources available to investigate all phases of secondary education. 
The major aspects of the field finally included were four: (1) the organization of 
schools and districts; (2) the secondary-school population; (3) certain problems 
of administering and supervising the schools; and (4) the curriculum and the 
extra-curriculum (inclusive of athletics). The fields of training of secondary- 
school teachers and problems of finance were left for consideration in other sur- 
veys subsequently undertaken by the Office of Education. Each of the four 
major fields selected for inclusion in the survey is so broad as to make it un- 
wieldy for handling as a single project. Therefore these fields were subdivided 
into a total of twenty-four projects 

It is more essential to an understanding of the findings of the survey to have 
some explanation of the procedures that have been followed than to be informed 
concerning the organization and scope. Most of the projects have been carried 
through four steps or stages. The first was that of (1) identifying the schools to 
be represented in the projects. This identification was with respect to some par- 
ticular aspect of the school, for example, its organization, curriculum, or library 
service. The aim here was to find schools with outstanding or innovating prac- 
tices in the aspect under consideration. The second stage involved (2) intensive 
study by inquiry form of these practices in schools thus identified. This stage 
supplied the basis for selecting the schools to be visited. (3) Visitation consti- 
tuted the third stage. During the first-hand contacts afforded by the visits the 
specialists gathered additional information, checked on the information gathered 
by inquiry forms, and added that something to their impressions which is gained 
from observing the practices in the concrete. The fourth and last stage has been 
that of (4) tabulating and digesting the information gathered and preparing the 
reports on the projects. 

The dominant four-stage procedure reflects one of the controlling policies 
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of the survey, which has been to study innovating practices rather than merely 
to ascertain typical conditions in all secondary schools of the country. This pol- 
icy was prompted by the belief that analysis and interpretation of innovating 
practices would be more helpful to the schools of the country than would a mere 
study of status. Besides, information concerning status is already available 
along many lines. Also, it would have been out of the question to have made a 
study of status of all aspects of the schools represented in the outline in the ap- 
proximately 25,000 public secondary schools of the nation. 

Some impression of the extent of efforts to get at the facts of practice and 
conditions in the schools may be gained from a word concerning the numbers of 
inquiry forms sent out and of visits made to the schools. A total of about 80 
different forms were distributed, ranging in length from a single post-card page 
to 46 pages and totaling more than 800 pages. The total of forms distributed was 
almost 200,000, and they went to large numbers of administrative officers in 
state departments and local school systems, teachers, pupils, former pupils, 
parents, and employers. The proportion of these forms returned has been highly 
gratifying, totaling almost two-thirds of all blanks sent out. This proportion in- 
dicates a highly favorable attitude toward the survey and assures for it an 
excellent foundation of fact. 

The total number of visits to schools made by professional specialists has 
been more than 850, and the total of different schools visited is more than 550. 
The distance traveled to make all the visits foots up to almost 200,000 railroad 
miles. The visits took the specialists into 41 states and the District of Columbia. 
The fact that effort was made to observe innovating and outstanding practices 
wherever located, rather than to distribute the visits proportionally to all states 
and sections, indicates that such practices are not concentrated in any single 
state or region but are widely scattered over the nation. The distances traveled 
and the areas represented are evidence that the survey is, in truth, in the sense of 
geographic representativeness, what its title indicates, a “national” survey. 


The report of the survey will appear in twenty-eight monographs 
totaling somewhat more than four thousand pages. The list of mono- 
graphs, including numbers, titles, authors, and prices, follows. 


1. Summary. Leonard V. Koos and Staff. $0.15. 

2. The Horizontal Organization of Secondary Education—A Comparison of 
Comprehensive and Specialized Schools. Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, 
and C. Elwood Drake. $0.20. 

3. Part-Time Secondary Schools. Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, and 
C. Elwood Drake. $0.10. 

4. The Secondary-School Population. Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, 
and C. Elwood Drake. $0.10. 

5. The Reorganization of Secondary Education. Francis T. Spaulding, O. I. 
Frederick, and Leonard V. Koos. $0.40. 
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6. The Smaller Secondary Schools. Emery N. Ferriss, W. H. Gaumnitz, and 
P. Roy Brammell. $o.r15. 

7. Secondary Education for Negroes. Ambrose Caliver. $0.10. 

8. District Organization and Secondary Education. Fred Engelhardt, William 
H. Zeigel, Jr., William M. Proctor, and Scovel S. Mayo. $0.15. 

9. Legal and Regulatory Provisions Affecting Secondary Education. Ward W. 
Keesecker and Franklin C. Sewell. $0.10. 

10. Articulation of High School and College. P. Roy Brammell. $0.10. 

11. Administration and Supervision. Fred Engelhardt, William H. Zeigel, 
Jr., and Roy O. Billett. $0.15. 

12. Selection and Appointment of Teachers. W. S. Deffenbaugh and William 
H. Zeigel, Jr. $0.10. 

13. Provisions for Individual Differences, Marking, and Promotion. Roy O. 
Billett. $0.40. 

14. Programs of Guidance. William C. Reavis. $0.10. 

15. Research in Secondary Schools. William H. Zeigel, Jr. $0.10. 

16. Interpreting the Secondary School to the Public. Belmont Farley. $0.10. 

17. The Secondary-School Library. B. Lamar Johnson. $0.10. 

18. Procedures in Curriculum Making. Edwin S. Lide. $0.10. 

19. The Program of Studies. A. K. Loomis, Edwin S. Lide, and B. Lamar 
Johnson. $0.15. 

20. Instruction in English. Dora V. Smith. $0.10. 

21. Instruction in the Social Subjects. William G. Kimmel. $0.10. 

22. Instruction in Science. Wilbur L. Beauchamp. $0.10. 

23. Instruction in Mathematics. Edwin S. Lide. $0.10. 

24. Instruction in Foreign Languages. Helen M. Eddy. $0.10. 

25. Instruction in Music and Art. Anne E. Pierce and Robert S. Hilpert. 
$0.10. 

26. Nonathletic Extracurriculum Activities. William C. Reavis and George E. 
Van Dyke. $0.15. 

27. Intramural and Interscholastic Athletics. P. Roy Brammell. $0.10. 

28. Health and Physical Education. P. Roy Brammell. $0.10. 


Because of the magnitude of the task of editing and printing the 
report, it will be some months before all the monographs are pub- 
lished. The monographs in the foregoing list which have already ap- 
peared are Numbers 10, 15, 17, 20, 22, 23, 25, 27, and 28. Orders 
may be placed with the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL REORGANIZATION IN INDIANAPOLIS 
The Board of School Commissioners of Indianapolis has published 


an administrative handbook describing in some detail the plan of 
junior high school organization which is being worked out in that 
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city. The plan should be of special interest to boards of education 
and superintendents who would like to establish junior high schools 
but who feel that action should be delayed until funds for building 
purposes are available. The plan is based on the conviction that 
many of the essential benefits of the junior high school type of or- 
ganization can be secured by an internal reorganization of the work 
of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades without housing these 
grades in a separate building. To quote from the handbook: 


It is evident, therefore, that the essential features of the junior high school 
idea can be introduced into any school in which pupils of this age are enrolled. 
In brief, any school in which the teachers understand and appreciate the per- 
plexing problems of adolescent youth and earnestly endeavor to assist and guide 
the individual pupil in the solution of these problems; and in which the curricu- 
lum, the teaching procedures, and the general plan of organization are specifical- 
ly developed to minister directly to the needs and interests of adolescent pupils, 
has already incorporated the spirit of the junior high school and consequently is 
a junior high school in the fullest sense of the word. 


The following statement describes the general plan of reorganiza- 
tion which is being undertaken. 


Reorganization of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades has been undertaken 
in order to incorporate as many of the recognized and proved features of the 
junior high school as is possible without disturbing to any considerable extent 
the present administrative organization. While it is customary to group seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades in relatively large buildings equipped for an enriched 
program of studies, it was decided that it would be unwise, at least for the pres- 
ent, to change the administrative grouping and housing of the children. In 
Indianapolis, as in many other cities of its size, there are developing serious 
objections to the centralization of pupils of this age apart from the cost involved 
in buildings. For example, the arteries of transportation are becoming such 
barriers to cross-town travel that smaller administrative units are almost im- 
perative. Were the financial conditions favorable to an extended building pro- 
gram, it would create a very serious administrative problem during the period 
of transition because of the necessity of maintaining a dual organization for a 
number of years. For these reasons it was decided to devise a plan whereby the 
reorganization program wou!d be carried on in all of the schools concerned 
simultaneously. 

The greater number of the present elementary buildings have shops, home- 
economics laboratories, auditoriums, and gymnasiums, so the necessary building 
facilities are fairly adequate. Departmentalized instruction has prevailed in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades for over twenty years, so from this point of 
view the reorganized program will be quite easily introduced. Also, the teaching 
staff compares very favorably with the staff of typical junior high schools. A 
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large percentage of the teachers are graduates of a four-year-college or normal- 
school course and are well prepared both in academic and professional training. 
Many of the teachers who do not have degrees have taken recent training and 
are therefore familiar with current trends in junior high school education. 

With the present building facilities, and a well-trained, up-to-date staff of 
teachers in the departmental schools, plans were formulated at the beginning of 
the current year to introduce some of the other features of the junior high school, 
namely, a distinctive administrative organization, an enriched program of 
studies, extra-curriculum activities, appropriate teaching procedures, a definite 
program of personal, educational, and vocational guidance, and better articula- 
tion between the elementary and high schools. 

As to organization and administration, it is the plan to leave the seventh and 
eighth grades where they are now housed. The ninth grade is to be organized as 
a subunit of the senior high school. The teachers who are best prepared to carry 
out the junior high school idea will be selected from the general high-school 
faculty for the ninth-grade work. The shops and laboratories of the high- 
school plants will be available for the junior high school purposes. In short, all 
of the facilities of the large high schools will be available to provide exploratory, 
tryout, and guidance activities for the ninth-grade pupil so that he may be pre- 
pared to enter the tenth year, the beginning of the senior high school, with guid- 
ance and purpose essential to making the last three years of secondary educa- 
tion highly successful. Much has already been done in the various high schools 
toward a transformation of the ninth year to a special unit embodying the latest 
junior high school thought. 

During the past year a reorganized program of studies has been developed, 
tentative courses of study have been prepared, a comprehensive guidance pro- 
gram has been definitely planned, and special provisions have been made for a 
closer articulation between the elementary and high schools. A lengthened class 
period has been adopted, and steps are being taken to assist the teacher to de- 
velop desirable classroom procedures and appropriate teaching techniques. 


Ta addition to a general discussion of the purposes underlying the 
plan, the handbook contains sections dealing with such matters as 
procedure in the reorganization of the curriculum, educational ob- 
jectives, the program of studies in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades, home-room organization and activities in the junior high 
school, guidance in the junior high school, and a digest of the 
courses of study in the junior high school grades. 


ECONOMY AND THE MODERN CURRICULUM 


The following statement by Superintendent Charles L. Spain, of 
Detroit, was published in a recent number of the Detroit Educational 
Bulletin. 
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In commenting upon the urgent need for economy in the present crisis and 
the necessity for curtailment in public expenditures, a representative citizen 
recently observed, “In my childhood we thought we were doing very well if we 
received training in the three R’s. We found no need for gymnasiums, play- 
grounds, pools, shops, kitchens, or studios for music and art—the luxuries for 
which this generation expects the taxpayer to foot the bill.’’ This frank expres- 
sion of opinion on the part of a man who really believes in schools and in the 
efficacy of education, reveals an attitude of mind which is all too common and 
offers a challenge to all believers in the modern educational program—a chal- 
lenge which should be met. 

In every period of our national life the curriculum of the common school has 
been planned to teach the children those things which the home, the church, and 
the community through its various activities could not teach as well. The cur- 
riculum of any period therefore is a reflection of the needs of the children during 
that period, an index of the service which the community demands and the 
school renders. In the pioneer life of the Puritan the school played little part. 
The chief motive for education was a religious one, and the home, the church, 
and the community carried the responsibility, leaving to the school a meager 
curriculum of the three R’s together with lessons from the Bible and Prayer 
Book. A curriculum of the three R’s therefore was ample for the school of the 
pioneer age 

The schools have made great progress in reducing illiteracy by giving chil- 
dren the ability to read, write, spell, and cipher to a degree sufficient for the 
ordinary uses of contemporary life. To have accomplished this has been worth 
while but is not enough. Facing as we are today a complex civilization with its 
baffling situations which demand constant readjustment on the part of the in- 
dividual, popular education would utterly fail to meet its responsibilities if it 
provided for the oncoming generation nothing but the tools of learning. A cur- 
riculum which directs its appeal merely to memory and intellect would fall far 
short in this industrial age. It must strike more directly at the roots of child 
nature. It must promote physical health, emotional stability, right attitudes 
toward life and its problems, and a sense of obligation toward society as a whole. 
These things are basic in the development of character and citizenship. 

In a day when the great mass of people dwelt in rural districts and small 
towns, where play space was ample, where swimming facilities were near at 
hand, where household duties, chores, and the simple industries of the home and 
community provided vocational training, where gardens, fields, and woods made 
contact with nature easy for all, the community itself gave the child those expe- 
riences which prepared him for the life which he was to live, and the “essentials” 
as far as the schools were concerned were the three R’s. 

Today we face a very different situation. Over half of our people are crowded 
into restricted areas. For the younger children the play space has become the 
public highway, natural opportunities for learning to swim are largely wanting, 
chores and chances for vocational training are rare outside of factories, and di- 
rect contacts with nature are few. 
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In this situation children must be introduced to a society more difficult to 
understand than ever before, imposing great responsibilities upon the younger 
generation, providing them with more opportunities for leisure while at the 
same time many of the traditional social sanctions which kept youth in restraint 
seem to have lost their potency. 

In the midst of a highly organized industrial society the school, appreciative 
of its opportunities and responsive to the demands of a progressive community, 
has undertaken to provide for the children some of the opportunities which the 
industrial age has taken away. So in Detroit ample playgrounds, gymnasiums, 
and playrooms represent the public commons of an earlier time; swimming 
pools under hygienic conditions replace the “ole swimmin’ hole’; manual and 
industrial arts and home economics stand for the chores and home industries of 
a bygone day, while music, art, the library, and the varied activities of the audi- 
torium provide interests which help the child to spend his leisure time in a worth- 
while way. 

Detroit with its art museum, public library, symphony orchestra, and civic 
theater has become a patron of art, literature, music, and dramatics because 
they contribute to the cultural life of the city. Music, art, dramatics, and litera- 
ture in the schools not only reflect the community’s attitude toward these finer 
things but also give recognition to the thought that through these forms of ap- 
preciation and expression the lives of the children can be made happier, and later 
as adults they can better understand and appreciate the cultural opportunities 
which the city provides. 

To bid us return to the curriculum of the days of the ox cart or the horse and 
buggy as a means of training our children for the era of the automobile and the 
aeroplane is to seek the unattainable. To train the children of today for the life 
of today, the curriculum of today must be richer, more varied, and more com- 
prehensive than the narrow curriculum of the three R’s. 

But, says our representative citizen, “‘Granted that this broad curriculum is 
necessary to meet modern social needs, how can we in these days afford the extra 
cost which these new subjects entail?’”’ On the surface his position appears to be 
unassailable, but in fact it is not. Paradoxical as it may seem, to remove 
music, art, auditorium, and health education from the program of the elemen- 
tary school and give the entire time to the three R’s would not save money—it 
would cost more money. The logic of the facts will show this to be true. 

The school of the earlier day to which we would return if we should eliminate 
that which is modern from our schools required one teacher for each classroom, 
or twenty-four teachers for a twenty-four room building. The twenty-four room 
school of today with its gymnasium, auditorium, playrooms, and library can be 
operated with twenty-two teachers, or two teachers less than the old school. 
This is possible because auditorium and gymnasium teachers can instruct from 
eighty to ninety children at one time while regular classroom teachers can in- 
struct only half as many. 

From another angle the proposal to eliminate the use of gymnasiums, play- 
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rooms, and auditoriums from the school program would be impracticable and ex- 
pensive. These rooms are now used to house classes of children every hour of the 
day. Their capacity is equal to that of five classrooms, or 225 pupils. If these 
units are closed and the teachers eliminated, we shall lose this capacity in every 
building in which these special rooms have been provided. To carry out this 
policy throughout the system would reduce the available school capacity by 
about 24,000. The loss of this capacity would throw many thousands of children 
on half-time. 

Economies in education there must be, but let these economies be brought 
about only after a careful analysis of all of the facts and with the interests of the 
children first in mind. 


AN EXAMPLE OF A MISTAKEN ECONOMY PROGRAM 


The following document illustrates how citizens and taxpayers in 
their desire to bring about retrenchment in expenditures for schools 
may be led to adopt policies which are not only unsound but posi- 
tively vicious in their consequences. 


To THE HONORABLE SCHOOL DIRECTORS OF THE CITY OF.... 

WHEREAS, the school taxes in the City of... . , County of... . , and State 
of... . , have become burdensome in the extreme, we, the undersigned citizens 
and taxpayers of the above-named city do hereby petition your honorable body: 

That in accordance with good business principles as applied by necessity in 
these times, you reduce, as far as within your power lies, the expenditures so 
that there will be at least a reduction of twenty per cent (20%) in the tax assess- 
ment for the ensuing year. 

That you make a typewritten report each month for all receipts and expendi- 
tures for each separate department of the schools, wherein you itemize in detail 
the expenditures of the domestic science, manual training and all athletic de- 
partments, same to be prepared by the instructors in their respective depart- 
ments. 

That a typewritten report of bids for the purchase of supplies, equipment, re- 
pairs, etc., be made, giving the names of all parties bidding and the amount of 
each bid. ; 

That you appoint a committee to make an inventory of all school supplies, 
mechanical equipment, and also to make a survey of buildings and valuation of 
same for the purpose of placing, if advisable, a lower insurance on same. 

That these reports severally and collectively be made by the Secretary and 
presented to the executive committee of the Taxpayers Association of . . . . not 
later than five days after the regular monthly meeting of your Honorable Board. 

That a committee composed of three members of the School Board and two 
members of the . . . . Taxpayers’ Association be appointed, together with the 
Superintendent of Schools to confer and pass upon the school budget . . . . be- 
fore it is submitted for the regular approval of the School Board. 
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That a typewritten statement be prepared each month by the Secretary of the 
Board, wherein a full and detailed report be given of all bills to be passed upon 
by the Board at its regular meeting, giving the amounts to be paid, and no bills 
other than those mentioned in this report shall be paid at this meeting. 

That a copy of this statement be sent to each member of the School Board 
and also to the Chairman of the executive board of the . . . . Taxpayers’ Asso- 
ciation five days previous to the meeting. 

That you put a resolution on the minutes of your Board wherein you certify 
that same will be done. 

We would recommend the following: 

That the elimination of paid watchmen at school street crossings be made and 
a student patrol under the supervision of the city chief of police be substituted 
for same. 

That salaried doctors, dental hygienists, dentists, and nurses be eliminated. 

That the football coach be eliminated, and all school athletics be placed under 
the instructor of physical training at a salary not to exceed that of any other 
teacher in the high school. 

That all employees who can be dispensed with be eliminated, and salaries of 
janitors, engineers, and assistants be reduced in conformity with reductions 
made in other lines of business. 

That, all other things being equal, resident teachers of the City of .... be 
employed. 

That any teacher or principal receiving a salary in excess of that prescribed 
by law be reduced in conformity therewith. 

That a stenographer, who may be a student in the commercial department, 
be detailed to make notes of the proceedings of each board meeting for the 
benefit of the taxpayers of the City of .... 


There is one principle of public administration for which tax- 
payers’ associations and all other groups of citizens must have re- 
gard unless the efficient administration of the schools is to be serious- 
ly impaired. That principle is that the board of education and its 
professionally trained employees shall be given complete freedom in 
the administration of the schools. To be sure, the board of educa- 
tion, like all other public officials, should be held to strict accounta-. 
bility to the public, but any attempt on the part of any group of 
citizens to usurp the functions of the board is sure to prove disas- 
trous. If a community is convinced that it is spending more for the 
support of its schools than it can afford to spend, the remedy lies 
in reduced taxation and a reduced budget and not in meddlesome 
interference of the kind illustrated in the foregoing document. 
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THE TULSA EXPERIMENT WITH UNGRADED SCHOOLS 


A recent issue of the Tulsa Tribune carried the following account 
of a new type of organization which is being tried out in the schools 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Grades in the Tulsa elementary schools may become a thing of the past next 
fall. They have already been abolished at Celia Clinton School in a new cur- 
riculum set-up which Superintendent Merle C. Prunty described to the board of 
education The superintendent suggested that the plan be studied for 
system-wide adoption. 

When children returned to Celia Clinton School... . at the beginning of the 
second semester, the first and second grades were still classified as first and second 
grades. But there are no third, fourth, fifth, or sixth grades at Celia Clinton. 

Instead, there is a new classification of children, worked out by Principal 
F, L. Hambrick and Assistant Superintendent Leonard Power, to provide every 
child with an opportunity to succeed in his school work. 

At the completion of second-grade work the children are all given two types 
of tests. One attempts to roughly divide the rapid learners from the less rapid 
learners. The others apply to achievement in specific subjects—educators call 
them “tool” subjects, and most people know them as the “three R’s.” They are 
reading, arithmetic, and writing, with spelling included. 

The rapid learners are divided for each subject on basis of achievement in 
groups of forty. The forty most advanced children in arithmetic will take that 
subject together. The forty most advanced children in spelling will take that 
subject together. It is quite likely, Principal Hambrick says, that they will not 
be the same children. 

The groups of forty in the tool subjects will be possible because they are 
comprised of children of approximately equal ability, and there will be neither 
unusually able children to race the class nor sluggards demanding special atten- 
tion. Groups of forty will increase class sizes to such an extent throughout the 
Tulsa school system that the schools may operate with-thirty or forty fewer 
elementary teachers next year, with a saving of $50,000, Superintendent Prunty 
estimates. 

The system is devoted entirely to preserving the child’s self-confidence, 
Principal Hambrick says. Thus, at the end of each semester, there will be more 
achievement tests and regrouping in the subjects. The child will not know 
whether he is in a higher or lower group. He will be promoted regardless of his 
reclassification. 

“There is no point in waiting till the end of a semester to flunk a child who is 
failing in a subject,”’ Hambrick says. “It is cruel to the child to keep him where 
he cannot keep up. As soon as such a situation develops, the child will be reclas- 
sified. We shall have ten or more levels in each of the tool subjects, and reclassi- 
fication will be comparatively easy.” 
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Children will not go on to junior high school until the same age as they now 
enter. “The more advanced groups might be able to complete the elementary 
curriculum as it now stands in three years instead of four. We shall enrich the 
curriculum for them,” Hambrick said. 

“The average child will complete the work in four years as he does now. The 
slower child will be taught the rudiments, the core of the curriculum, so that he 
can begin junior high school work at the same time as other children of his age.” 


THE PEABODY CONFERENCES ON EDUCATION 
AND RACE RELATIONS 

A good deal of significance attaches to the conferences on educa- 
tion and racial adjustment which have been held in the past two 
years at George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
These conferences have been sponsored by a group of leading educa- 
tors in the South and have been financed by a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. The first conference, held in July, 
1931, was attended by sixty southern educational leaders represent- 
ing thirty-five colleges and a number of state, county, and city 
boards of education in thirteen states. The expressed purpose of the 
gathering ‘“‘was to consider the opportunity and obligation of south- 
ern educational institutions—colleges and public schools—-to make a 
constructive contribution to the South’s peculiar problems of race re- 
lations.”’ At the end of the first conference committees were appoint- 
ed to “bring together available material, plans, programs, courses of 
study, bibliographies, and the like, for teaching race relations in 
schools and colleges” and to formulate plans and arrange for a second 
conference in 1932. At the second conference, held last July, reports 
were made of a number of significant experiments in teaching race 
relations in college and high-school classes. At the same time con- 
siderable attention was given to organizing instructional materials 
which could be employed in various courses in schools and colleges. 
The following “Conference Findings” were unanimously adopted 
at the close of the second conference. 

1. The organization of material and outlining of courses on ‘The Negro” 
and on “Race Relations’ are important. The work should be completed and 
made available for the departments of history and sociology in all of our south- 
ern colleges and universities. 


2. The teaching of a class in race relations once each year is excellent, but it 
is not sufficient. Units of teaching based on this problem should be outlined in 
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all subjects where possible. Suggestions and outlines of extra-curriculum work 
that may be carried on in connection with this problem should be made. Sug- 
gestions and lesson plans for elementary and high-school classes should be pre- 
pared. All these should be so carefully made as neither to overemphasize nor 
minimize the relation of the negro to our social, religious, political, and economic 
life. All such outlines and plans should be made available for all the schools, 
colleges, and universities of the South. 

3. These outlines will be of value in proportion to the amount of use made of 
them. It is not sufficient that just a few colleges should use them. Some means 
should be devised to interest all the colleges and universities in the placing of 
such courses in their curriculums and the organizing of units of teaching in other 
subjects where possible. 

It is suggested, as one means, that the state superintendent of education in 
each state be asked to call a meeting of the president and representative faculty 
members of each institution, both privately endowed and tax supported, some- 
time after the opening of school this fall and have clearly and concisely placed 
before them the work we are suggesting, and that the supervisor of colored 
schools in the state be charged with the responsibility of seeing that the pro- 
gram is arranged in accordance with these or similar suggestions. 

4. It is recommended that this conference be continued, but that an effort be 
made to interest more college administrators in the meeting next year; and 
meantime that there be presented and distributed as much of the proceedings 
of this meeting of the conference as the executive committee deems advisable. 


The report of the proceedings of the second conference, entitled 
Education and Racial Adjustment, may be procured for ten cents 
from the Commission on Interracial Co-operation, 703 Standard 
Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 





THE NEED FOR DIAGNOSTIC TESTING 


HERBERT T. OLANDER 
University of Pittsburgh 


The study reported in this article was concerned with two ques- 
tions: (1) To what extent should the score given to a pupil’s arith- 
metic test paper be affected by the methods he employs in deriving 
the answers to the examples in the test? (2) To what extent is it pos- 
sible for a teacher to ascertain by an examination of a pupil’s test 
paper the needs of the pupil which should guide the administration of 
remedial instruction? 


MARKING TEST PAPERS 


The writer requested a teacher in a fourth-grade room in a small 
city school system to permit him to give an individual diagnostic 
test to her pupils who were weak in arithmetic. The Buswell-John 
Diagnostic Test for Fundamental Processes in Arithmetic was ad- 
ministered to seven pupils individually. Six of the pupils were re- 
quested to work the examples in only one of the four processes; the 
seventh pupil worked the examples under two processes at two sep- 
arate sittings. As the pupils took the test, they were asked to work 
out loud and to tell how they secured their answers, in the manner 
prescribed by the authors of the test. At the- close of this testing, 
therefore, the writer had eight test papers, two in each of the four 
simple processes, together with his notes revealing various habits 
and methods of work used by the pupils. The pupils’ test papers 
with the answers and calculations were carefully mimeographed, the 
mimeographed papers being made to resemble as closely as possible 
the children’s test papers with respect to the exact placement of the 
figures in the children’s calculations and matters of a similar nature. 

Forty teachers in the writer’s classes in diagnostic and remedial 
instruction, composed of both school principals and classroom teach- 
ers, were given copies of the eight mimeographed test papers and 
requested to mark them on the percentage basis. Since the examples 
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under the four processes of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division numbered 46, 44, 44, and 42 examples, respectively, it was 
agreed that the addition test should be graded on the basis of two 
and one-sixth credits for each correct example; the subtraction and 
multiplication tests, on the basis of two and one-fourth credits; and 
the division test, on the basis of two and one-third credits for each 
example correct. This procedure made it possible to give maximum 
scores varying from 98 to too per cent. The writer explained to the 
group of teachers that later on they would be given information 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE Scores GIVEN E1GHT ARITHMETIC TEST PAPERS 
BY Forty TEACHERS BEFORE AND AFTER BEING GIVEN 
INFORMATION CONCERNING THOUGHT PROCESSES Ex- 
HIBITED BY PUPILS IN WORKING THE EXAMPLES 








Test Paper First Scoring | Second Scoring 





1 (addition) 87. 
2 (addition) 

3 (subtraction) 

4 (subtraction) 

5 (multiplication) 
6 (multiplication) 
7 (division) 

8 (division) 


Ss QOusts 


See 
nO ¢ -ONWO 
UmwrH COOOL C 





Average 
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> 
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concerning the exact manner in which each pupil had worked the 
examples and that they would be requested to mark the papers a 
second time on the basis of the additional information. If they then 
felt that the knowledge of the pupils’ habits of work warranted a 
change in the original scores, they were privileged to raise or lower 
the marks as they saw fit. 

The average scores given the eight papers by the forty teachers at 
the first and the second scorings appear in Table I. It will be noted 
that the teachers gave the first test paper in addition an average 
score of 87.5 per cent but that, after they had studied the manner 
in which the pupil had worked the examples, they felt the paper was 
not worth more than 70.8 per cent. It is to be observed further that 
the average score given the eight papers on the basis of the children’s 
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calculations alone was 70.8 per cent, while the average score given 
on the basis of both the calculations and the method of arriving at 
the answers was 64.2 per cent. In other words, the method of solu- 
tion made a difference of 6.6 in the average percentage awarded. In 
the case of the work of one pupil this difference in percentages 
amounted to as much as 16.7. Because of the fact that in multiplica- 
tion and division the pupils were less likely to secure correct answers 
when they used improper methods of work, less change in the per- 
centages was made in the rescoring of papers involving these two 
processes. 

A moment’s reflection on the methods of marking school work re- 
veals a decided inconsistency between the objectives in a school sub- 
ject, such as arithmetic, and the basis used in marking. Because of 
the recent stress on objective measurement, marks are given largely 
on answers—whether these are right or wrong. On the other hand, 
when a teacher is attempting to fix in the pupil’s mind the simple 
number combinations or those involving the higher decades, he is 
much concerned with the pupil’s methods of arriving at the answers. 
He realizes that the objectives have not been reached if the pupil 
counts or employs a roundabout procedure. Therefore, when a 
teacher has unquestionable evidence from a pupil’s methods of work 
that the pupil does not know the combinations (and these are includ- 
ed in the objectives), it would seem that the marking should take 
some account of this fact. The writer noted, however, with no small 
amount of interest that a few teachers appeared to believe that their 
only concern should be that the pupil in some manner arrive at the 
correct answer to an example. To be sure, some teachers seemingly 
were as much concerned with the child’s method as with his answer, 
if not more so. One teacher wrote: “According to the footnote on 
the mimeographed test paper, in solving certain examples, the pupil 
wrote the new number above the one in the minuend from which the 
1 was subtracted. I have marked these incorrect even though the 
answers are right.” Even in the first scoring this teacher apparently 
took method into account. It would have been interesting to request 
the teachers first to mark the papers when they knew only the an- 
swers given by the children and then to permit them to rescore the 
solutions to the examples after they had had an opportunity to see 
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copies of the children’s test papers and the pupils’ verbal statements 
indicating specifically the methods of solution. If this procedure had 
been followed, the effect of the children’s method on the scores given 
would have been more evident than it is in the data given in Table I. 

The results presented in this table raise several questions: What, 
after all, does a teacher’s mark mean? Which is more important, the 
answer or the method? Should the method of work influence marks? 
To what extent does a mark reflect real ability? Is a mark based only 
on the results of a pupil’s calculations of much value either to the 
pupil or to the teacher? Further discussion, especially on one phase 
of the last question, appears in the following paragraphs. 


DETERMINING NEEDS BY EXAMINATION OF TEST PAPERS 


A customary method of determining the types and the prevalence 
of pupils’ errors in arithmetic is to make inferences of the causes of 
the errors found from an examination of the pupils’ test papers. This 
method has always impressed the writer as of questionable validity 
and of only slight value to a teacher. With the purpose of determin- 
ing, in some measure at least, the accuracy with which teachers can 
diagnose the exact causes of pupils’ errors in arithmetic, the writer 
requested the forty teachers to examine carefully the errors made by 
the pupils on the eight mimeographed test papers and to designate 
what they surmised were the thought processes of each pupil in the 
case of each error. 

The results from this part of the investigation showed that the 
causes of most of the errors in division were correctly diagnosed by 
the teachers, inasmuch as most of the mistakes of the pupils resulted 
from such easily observable practices as the following: omitting a 
digit in the quotient; failing to use all the divisor, for example, using 
only the 1 in the divisor 16; and using a remainder larger than the 
divisor. Consequently, no data will be presented for the process of 
division. In connection with the other three processes, however, the 
teachers were less successful in their attempts at diagnosis, as is 
shown in Table II. It will be observed that the inferences of the 
teachers regarding the causes of the errors found in Test Paper 1 
(addition) were correct in only 33 per cent of the cases. The average 
number of correct inferences for all the test papers did not exceed 30 
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per cent; that is, an average of less than one in three of the errors 
made by the pupils were correctly diagnosed by the teachers. 

The facts given in the table and the comments in the preceding 
paragraph indicate that the ease with which diagnosis can be made 
in the four fundamental processes, so far as the teachers and the 
test papers here considered are concerned, is apparently in the fol- 
lowing diminishing order: division (long), subtraction, addition, and 
multiplication. The reason for this situation is apparent: the more 
calculations the child must carry on mentally without writing the 
corresponding figures on paper, the less possibility a teacher has to 
make correct inferences as to the exact causes of errors. 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGES OF CORRECT INFERENCES MADE By Forty 
TEACHERS AS TO Exact CAUSES OF ERRORS MADE 
By Pupits ON Srx ARITHMETIC TEST PAPERS 








a ee Percentage of 


‘orrect 
Errors Inferences 


Test Paper 





1 (addition) 7 33 
2 (addition) 8 24 
3 (subtraction) 29 31 
4 (subtraction) 20 55 
5 (multiplication) 13 22 
6 (multiplication) 10 13 











Average 14.5 29.7 





Inasmuch as the two children working with division worked all the 
examples by the long-division process (the test contains only a small 
number of simple number combinations), most of the calculations 
were indicated on the papers. Had short division been used with all 
the single-digit divisors, diagnosis would have been considerably 
more difficult. 

In multiplication the child not only multiplies but generally 
carries some number in the same operation. Consequently, one does 
not know in which of the two phases of the operation, multiplication 
or carrying, the child has been at fault. 

In the process of addition, as the number of addends or columns 
increases, diagnosis becomes increasingly difficult since the results of 
a fewer number of the pupil’s mental processes are indicated on his 
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test paper. Had the Buswell-John test contained a large number of 
complex addition examples, it is likely that the determination of 
causes of errors would have been isore difficult in addition than in 
multiplication." 

In subtraction the pupil places figures on his paper after each 
mental operation, except borrowing. Inasmuch as borrowing never in- 
volves anything but the borrowing of 1, this phase of the operation is 
necessarily simple. Because in subtraction a pupil performs a small- 
er number of consecutive mental operations in a given instance be- 
fore he records the result as a figure on his paper, diagnosis on the 
basis of the pupil’s calculations alone is ordinarily less difficult in this 
process than in addition, multiplication, or short division. 

The results presented in Table II concern errors ranging in num- 
ber from 7 to 29 on the six papers. These errors do not include mis- 
placement of figures (such as failure to place correctly the figures of 
partial products), errors caused entirely by poorly written figures, or 
errors resulting from calculations performed correctly with the fig- 
ures the pupils placed on their papers. In other words, oniy those 
errors were counted in which pupils used incorrect mental processes. 
By way of illustration, in the example at the left neither the 
misplacement of the partial product 1,350 nor the correct 
addition of the partial products resulting in incorrect figures 
in the answer were counted. In the six papers for which data 
are given, only three instances of misplaced rows of figures 
occurred and only one error that could be attributed entirely 
to illegible figures. 

As an illustration of the task of diagnosis attempted by these 
teachers, some of the examples in multiplication in Test Paper 5 are 
given below, together with the corresponding mental operations of 
the pupil as revealed by the verbal statements made while the cal- 
culations were being performed. Dots indicate that the child was 
counting. 


225 


EXAMPLE 1 


43 (1) 8 times 3 are 24. 
8 


384 (2) 8 times 4 are 36 and 2 are 38. 


t Inasmuch as the Buswell-John test represents a well-selected group of examples of 
varying difficulty in the four simple processes, the examples it contains are probably 
fairly typical of those the school child is called on to solve. 
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EXAMPLE 2 
76097 +(x) 8 times 7 are 56. 
8 
608676 (2) 8 times 9 are 62 
(3) 8 times 6 are 48. 
(4) 8 times 7 are 56, 58, 60 [pupil counted by two’s]. 


EXAMPLE 3 
(1) o times 6 are 6. 


6 
=; 
6 


EXAMPLE 4 
8046 (1) Seven 6’s is 42. 
97 
56302 (2) Seven 4’sis 28 and 2 makes 30 [apparently thought of the 2 instead 
72394 of the 4 in the 42]. 
780242 
(3) 3. 
(4) Seven 8’s is 56. 
(5) Nine 6’s is 54. 
(6) Nine 4’s is 36 and 5 is 39 [writes 9, then 3]. 
(7) Nine 8’s is 72. 
(8) 2 [adding]. 
(9) 4. 
(10) 9 and 3 makes 12. 
(11) 6 and 3 are g and 1 is 10. 
(12) 5 and 2 are 7 and 1 is 8. 
(13) 7. 
EXAMPLE 5 
7205 (1) Six 5’s are 30. 
906 
43230 (2) Six 2’s are 12. 
0000 
64845 (3) Six 7’s are 42 and 1 is 43. 
6528730 (4) 0,0,0,0. 
(5) Nine 5’s are 45. 
(6) Nine 2’s are 18. 
(7) Nine 7’s are 63 and 1 is 64. 
(8) o [adding]. 
(9) 3. 
(10) 5 and 2 are 7. 
(11) 4 and 3 makes 8. 


(13) 4 and 1 makes 5. 
(14) 6. 
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In Example 1 many teachers thought the pupil had made a mis- 
take in carrying. One teacher interpreted the mistake as follows: 
“T think that he might have said 8X3 are 24 and put down the 4; 
then carrying the 2 he thought 4 and 2 are 6 and multiplied 8 and 4, 
getting 32 and adding 6 to get 38.” 

In Example 2 some teachers thought the pupil merely “slipped”’ 
and carried 6 rather than 7. It was interesting to note how many of 
the teachers attributed errors to a “slip” or “‘carelessness.”” Such a 
diagnosis was practically valueless since every error made was the re- 
sult of a definite mode of thinking on the part of the child. ‘“Confu- 
sion” and “guessing” were other terms used, these terms merely in- 
dicating that the causes of the difficulties were not known. One 
teacher, in analyzing the cause of the mistake in Example 2, stated: 
“He probably thought correctly but was looking at the next number, 
which was a 6, and consequently put down 6 instead of 7.” 

In Example 3 many teachers thought the pupil added, whereas, in 
carrying on the operation, he definitely said “times.” While the 
pupil may have thought addition even though he verbally referred to 
multiplication, it is more likely that he had no clear conception of the 
operation of zero. 

In Example 4 several teachers thought the pupil must have been 
deficient in the “table of 4’s” since he made two errors involving the 
multiplication of 4. 

In Example 5 most of the teachers thought the pupil had carried 
in the addition when no carrying was necessary. 

The character of the teachers’ inferences indicates that teachers in 
general need practice in diagnosis of difficulties in arithmetic. In ex- 
plaining the figures in Example 4, one teacher suggested that, in se- 
curing the first partial product, the pupil thought “7 <4 is 26 plus 
4 is 30” and that, in securing the second partial product, he thought 
“9X4 is 34 and 5 is 39.” After a teacher has had much practice 
studying children as they solve their arithmetic examples, he will 
realize that pupils are not likely to respond with 26 to 7 <4 nor with 
34 to 9 X4 but that they are more likely to confuse combinations, as 
was done in Example 1 when the pupil thought 36 for the combina- 
tion 8X4. Since 36 is the answer to 9 X4, the pupil is likely to con- 
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fuse the products of 8X4 and 9X4. However, 26 and 34 do not rep- 
resent answers to any of the simple multiplication combinations. 
The solution of the example in multiplication given at the 
ae left illustrates the difficulty a teacher has in attempting a 
seyitoo diagnosis from the calculations alone. In solving this ex- 
ample, the pupil said: 


(rz) o times o is o. 

(2) o times 0 is o. 

(3) 6 times 3 is 18. 

(4) 6 times 5 is 30 plus 1 is 31. 

(5) 6 times 4 is 24 and 3 is 27. 

(6) 6 times 9 is 54 

The explanation of the two zeros offered by the teachers invari- 
ably was, “‘He forgot to bring down a zero.”” The child’s actual meth- 
od of solving this example reveals the need of some basic understand- 
ings in compound multiplication which ‘He forgot to bring down a 
zero” does not imply. 

That the causes of certain errors were easily diagnosed goes with- 
out saying. For instance, in the examples 59 —2=37 and 86—4=42, 
most of the teachers rightly surmised that the pupil subtracted the 
number from both members of the minuend. Again, in the addition 


2 
example 7 they correctly inferred that the pupil had carried when 
629 
carrying was unnecessary. On the other hand, in an example such 
as that given at the left, it is practically impossible for a teacher 
66 to discover how the pupil made the calculations merely by 
studying his test paper. 
467 
2328 
SUMMARY 
The data presented point to the fact that teachers, rightly so or 
not, permit pupils’ methods of solving arithmetic examples to influ- 
ence the marks given. The average percentage score given eight test 
papers by forty teachers was lowered by 6.6 after the teachers had 
been made aware of the pupils’ methods of work. 
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Though in long division the teachers involved in this study were 
able to diagnose the exact causes of a pupil’s errors with a high de- 
gree of accuracy, in addition, subtraction, and multiplication their 
success in diagnosis was limited. Had the multiplication difficulties 
in the division examples been greater, the diagnosis might not have 
been made easily. 

The percentages of correct inferences made by forty teachers with 
respect to the causes of the mistakes appearing on six test papers 
(two papers for each of the processes of addition, subtraction, and 
multiplication) ranged from 13 to 55. The average of all the teachers 
on the six papers was approximately 30 per cent; that is, less than 
one error out of three was correctly diagnosed. 





VOCATIONAL MISPLACEMENTS AMONG 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


ANNA HYDE anp RICHARD HYDE 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of the study reported in this article was to determine 
the extent to which elementary-school teachers in Oklahoma teach 
in the special fields for which they prepared while in college. The 
four special fields, or teaching occupations, represented were the 
kindergarten-primary grades, intermediate grades, upper grades, 
and one- and two-teacher schools. The investigation is concerned 
with the 3,955 elementary-school teachers in Oklahoma who an- 
swered questionnaires sent out by the National Survey of the Edu- 
cation of Teachers in 1931. The statistical work was done by the 
Statistical Tabulation Bureau of Washington, D.C. Trends were 
studied in the following types of school systems: the open country, 


villages with populations of less than 2,500, cities with populations 
of 2,500-9,999, cities with populations of 10,000-99,999, and cities 
with populations of over 100,000. 


SPECIFIC OCCUPATIONS REPRESENTED 


Table I shows the grades taught by the teachers in the different 
school systems. It is noteworthy that only 64 of the 3,955 elemen- 
tary-school teachers failed to indicate that their work was in one or 
another of the four definite teaching occupations represented. These 
vocations represent the teaching activities with which elementary 
education is concerned. 

A summary of the ranks of the four teaching occupations in the 
different school systems is given in Table II. Among the communi- 
ties of various sizes there is little fluctuation in the rank of inter-- 
mediate-grade teaching. While teaching in one- and two-teacher 
schools is practically nonexistent in school systems other than those 
in the open country, its importance there gives it first rank in the 
state at large. The tendency of upper-grade teaching to rank low is 
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probably influenced by the absence of the records of junior high 
school teachers; the latter type of teaching was not considered in this 


study. Kindergarten-primary work is a specialized type of teaching 
fostered by the large school units. 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO GRADES TAUGHT, OF 3,955 ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS IN OKLAHOMA COMMUNITIES OF VARIOUS SIZES 








TEACHERS IN COMMUNITIES WITH PoPULATIONS OF— 





— Open Less than | 2,500- 10,000— | 100,000 Location 


TAUGHT Country 2,500 9,999 99,909 | or More P son 





Num-} Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per Num, Per |Num-| Per Num4 Per Num- 
ber |Cent} ber |Cent} ber {Cent} ber |Cent ber ber |Cent ber 





One- and two-teacher 
schools 1,231| 72.4) 30] 3-5 .2| : | 66 
Kindergarten-prima- 
ry grades 108} 6.3 26.0] 
Intermediate grades.} 203) 11.9) 43-4 
Upper elementary 





alt isi 
20.0} 816) 
28 .O}T ,O99) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
158} 9.3 26.4 3 | 22. 9 | 24.01 707 
2} O.1 | 
| 





0.7 4.0 64) 











25 |00.0/3,955 


























I, 702/100 .0) 100.0} 








TABLE II 


RANKS OF GRADES IN OKLAHOMA SCHOOL SySTEMS ACCORDING 
TO NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN EACH 








One- and /Kindergarten- . Upper 
Population of Community |Two-Teacher} primary Intermediate Elementary 


Schools Grades Grades Grades 





Open country 
Less than 2,500 




















FIELD OF TRAINING AND GRADES TAUGHT 


Table III shows the special fields in which the 3,955 elementary- 
school teachers received their training. It is obvious that in this 
large group of elementary-school teachers are many instructors who 
were especially prepared for secondary-school teaching, teaching at 
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higher levels, or for some other type of work far removed from teach- 
ing in the elementary school. 

Table III, when compared with Table I, displays some interesting 
and significant discrepancies. Although 72.4 per cent of the teachers 
in the open country are in one- and two-teacher schools, only 52 per 
cent of these teachers prepared for teaching of that type. Twenty 
per cent of these teachers are, then, misplaced. Again, twice as many 
teachers in the open country prepared for kindergarten-primary 
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work as finally engaged in work of that type. Only 203 teachers of a 
total of 305 who prepared for teaching in the intermediate grades 
secured positions in the special field in which they were trained; the 
others are probably teaching in one- and two-teacher schools and fur- 
nish fine examples of vocational misfits occasioned by a lack of telic 
development in the state program of teacher training. One hundred 
and twenty-five of the teachers in one- and two-teacher schools pre- 
pared to teach in the junior high school, the senior high school, the 
junior college, or in other positions. These teachers finally accepted 
positions in the open country and are probably teaching all the ele- 
mentary-school grades. Conditions are best in the upper grades so 
far as the teaching placements in the open country are concerned. 
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In general, conditions are better in the villages with populations 
of less than 2,500 than in the open country, but the improvement is 
only relative. Thirty-six and four-tenths per cent of the teachers in 
schools in these communities received special training in terms of the 
intermediate grades, but 43.4 per cent found an economic haven 
there. Similarly, about 8 per cent of the upper-grade teachers spe- 
cialized in fields of training not in agreement with their vocational 
destination. As is the case in the open country, in the villages are 
found many misplaced teachers who prepared for positions in the 
junior high schools, senior high schools, junior colleges, or other work 
and who are probably awaiting an opportunity to engage in their 
preferred and specialized lines of teaching. Conditions are worse in 
the case of these misplaced teachers of higher levels than they are in 
the case of the same vocationally prepared group in the open coun- 
try; for these teachers in the villages who are now teaching in ele- 
mentary schools comprise 12.9 per cent of the entire village group of 
teachers. If the percentages of teachers who are located in specific 
fields are subtracted from the percentages who prepared for that spe- 
cific work, or vice versa, the following results are secured in the case 
of the village teachers: Twelve and nine-tenths per cent of the group 
prepared for secondary schools or other work and are obviously voca- 
tionally misplaced. The percentage of teachers who prepared for 
kindergarten-primary teaching exceeds the percentage who secured 
that type of work by 1.4, while the percentage who trained for work 
in one- and two-teacher schools exceeds the percentage employed in 
such schools by 0.5. Thus, a total of 14.8 per cent of the teachers of 
these types in villages undoubtedly are not teaching their special- 
ties. On the other hand, the percentage of intermediate-grade teach- 
ers exceeds the percentage trained for this work by 7. The percent- 
age of upper-grade teachers exceeds the percentage of teachers spe- 
cifically trained for this work by 7.8. If the excess of teachers trained 
for higher schools and kindergarten-primary work are engaged in the 
intermediate and upper grades, then the exact percentage of occu- 
pational displacement of the entire village group is 14.8. 

Similarly, in the case of the teachers in the open country, it can- 
not be definitely proved that more than 20.4 per cent of the group are 
attempting to show their teaching versatility in fields other than 
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those in which they were trained. One must keep in mind, however, 
that the percentages of occupants and trainees in each teaching oc- 
cupation might correspond perfectly, and yet there might be con- 
siderable misplacement because the numbers do not take into ac- 
count the misplacement of individuals. Extending a great deal of 
courtesy, perhaps, to the true situation, one inexorably must con- 
clude that, as is shown in Table IV, 14.8 per cent of the village teach- 
ers are teaching in fields in which they are not trained. 


TABLE IV 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS TRAINED FOR CERTAIN 
TEACHING FIELDS AND PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS ENGAGED IN 
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The data for cities with 2,500-9,999 inhabitants show conditions 
just as bad as those in the villages. Perhaps in their anxiety to se- 
cure city positions, entirely too many candidates whose training was 
in one of the specialized branches of secondary-school work have 
consented to assignments to elementary-school tasks. In the smaller 
cities conditions are also bad in the intermediate and upper elemen- 
tary grades, where in each case more than 7 per cent of the teachers 
are teaching in fields other than those of their specialization. Con- 
sidered as a whole, 14.8 per cent of the 498 teachers in cities with 
populations of 2,500-9,999 are vocationally misplaced. 

In cities with populations of 10,000-99,999 we find little improve- 
ment over the smaller cities. In these larger cities is also found a 
large proportion of teachers trained for higher levels who accept posi- 
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tions for which they have not had adequate special training. Four- 
teen per cent of the group are not elementary-school teachers as far 
as their special training is concerned. Six and four-tenths per cent of 
the teachers in the upper grades, 5.9 per cent of the teachers in the 
intermediate grades, and 1.5 per cent of the kindergarten-primary 
teachers are not engaged in teaching of the type for which they were 
trained. 

Cities with populations of 100,000 or more show a remarkable 
propensity for employing teachers trained for secondary schools and 
other work to teach in elementary schools, 18.4 per cent of the teach- 
ers in this group being misplaced in this obvious fashion. This mis- 
placement is undoubtedly the worst type of misplacement because 
of the extremes in the types of teaching involved and the extremes in 
the types of training received. The high-school instructor, for ex- 
ample, specializes in a teaching major or subject, while the elemen- 
tary-school teacher specializes in a teaching grade or grades. In 
brief, the two teaching occupations are far apart in their compara- 
tive curriculums. These large cities also lead in the misplacing of 
specifically prepared intermediate-grade teachers, the percentage of 
misplacement being 8.4. Eighteen and one-tenth per cent of the 
teachers in the largest cities of the state are vocationally misplaced. 
In other words, more than one out of every six are not teaching in 
their fields of training. 

In the state at large 453 teachers who trained for teaching in 
secondary schools or for other work are employed in elementary 
schools. The chances that this teaching is efficient, especially at the 
beginning of a teacher’s career, are practically nil. The state could 
remedy this particular situation by refusing to allow the holders of 
secondary-school certificates to teach in elementary schools. More 
of these educated wanderers are found in the largest cities than else- 
where, although each type of school system has enough of them. 
One marvels at the economic waste involved in training teachers for 
specialized occupations and then placing them elsewhere. Of course, 
many of these misplaced teachers may be doing superior teaching, 
especially if they have had much experience in their present work, 
but this consideration falls far short of solving the difficulty. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


When the data which show the percentage of teachers in each type 
of school system who are not teaching in their special fields of train- 
ing are summarized, the following results are disclosed: in the open 
country, 20.4 per cent; in villages with populations of less than 2,500, 
14.8 per cent; in cities with populations of 2,500—-9,999, 14.8 per cent; 
in cities with populations of 10,000-99,999, 13.8 per cent; in cities 
with populations of more than 100,000, 18.1 per cent; in the state at 
large, 14.6 per cent. 

The conclusion is that, in assigning a teacher, school officials in 
both the open country and the largest cities show a distinct tend- 
ency to ignore the teacher’s field of training. The efficiency of the 
assignment of teachers by superintendents in the largest cities seems 
to be on a par with that of district boards of education in the open 
country. The cities of medium size seem to take the most care to 
secure teachers with appropriate training, but the advantage which 
they exhibit over the smallest cities and villages in this respect is 
negligible. In the state as a whole comparatively little considera- 
tion is given the appropriateness of a candidate’s training for the 


teaching position which he is to fill. 





A NEW TECHNIQUE FOR THE STUDY 
OF ORAL-LANGUAGE ACTIVITIES 


HARRY A. GREENE 
University of Iowa 


EMMETT A. BETTS 
Lomond School, Shaker Heights, Cleveland, Ohio 


The development and the evaluation of tools for the collection and 
interpretation of educational data are among the fundamentals of 
scientific method. It may not be far from the truth to say that the 
greatest contributions which have been made to the scientific meth- 
od and literature of education are to be found in the appraisal and 
refinement of research techniques rather than in the productive re- 
sults of their application. This statement appears to be particularly 
true in the field of oral English. 

Three major groups should be interested in techniques for the 
study and analysis of oral-language activities, namely, phoneticians, 
psychologists, and educators. The phoneticians are chiefly con- 
cerned with the nature and the production of speech sounds. The 
problems of linguistic phenomena, speech defects, and social be- 
havior as revealed by speech habits interest the psychologist. While 
the educator is interested, in a way, in each of these general aspects 
of language, he is primarily concerned with the collection and the 
selection of specific units of instructional material which may be 
useful in the development of adequate language skills, with the eval- 
uation of methods of instruction, and with the development of de- 
vices for the appraisal of pupil learning. It seems apparent, there- 
fore, that these three large and significant groups of workers are 
likely to profit from the development of more adequate research 
techniques in this important field. 

For the past fifteen years workers in the English curriculum have 
looked on the collection of errors in written and oral composition as 
a fruitful source of instructional material in language. Evidence now 
available makes it apparent, however, that the significant work of 
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such leaders as Charters, Miller, Wilson, Randolph, and others must 
have been definitely handicapped by their inability to secure a com- 
plete and verbatim record of the total oral-language situation under 
observation. With the possible exception of Randolph, who used 
stenographic records, the earlier observers focused their attention 
almost wholly on the errors made by the subjects, and there is little 
likelihood that the records of the errors were entirely correct. In 
fact, the accuracy of such reports has been questioned by the inves- 
tigators as well as by other research workers. Lyman points out that 
no other type of investigation reported in his monograph ‘“‘is as 
loose, inaccurate, and unreliable as the techniques employed in ‘col- 
lecting’ errors in oral English.’ 

The reliability of the results of recording errors in the oral use of 
language depends on the accuracy and the extent of the record taken 
by the observers. Anyone who has analyzed shorthand or longhand 
reports of oral activities must realize that such records do not give 
entirely true pictures of the situation. In addition to the fact that 
the observer may not hear the activities accurately, there is usually 
a certain amount of unconscious or unintentional editing and cor- 
recting on the part of the recorder. For business purposes and other 
practical purposes, this unintentional editing may have its advan- 
tages; for language-research purpos°:, it is a distinct difficulty and 
handicap. Obviously, the record of the language activities and situa- 
tions must be accurate, must be complete, and must be transcribed 
without any editorial juggling. Only when such care has been taken 
can language skills and usages be evaluated in terms of their true 
social importance. For, after all, it is not merely the determination 
of the frequencies of certain language errors which should interest 
the curriculum-maker; he should be much more concerned with es- 
tablishing the relation of these errors to the mastery of language in 
all its aspects. The language curriculum must be constructive as well 
as remedial. 

The realization of the importance of this phase of the problem and 
our present helplessness in making any significant attack on the 

*R. L. Lyman, Summary of Investigations Relating to Grammar, Language, and Com- 


position, p. 131. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 36. Chicago: Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chicago, 1929. 
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many constructive problems of the language curriculum have united 
to stimulate the development of devices capable of securing an objec- 
tive, verbatim record of all types of language activities. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to present a brief description of some of this ap- 
paratus and to submit data resulting from a critical appraisal of this 
procedure and certain other techniques used in the study of oral 
language. 

As an initial step in the development of the language-recording 
apparatus used in this study, certain criteria were set up. In the first 
place, the apparatus must furnish a record so clear and understand- 
able that a perfect transcription of the record could be made and 
proofread. In the second place, the apparatus must be portable. It 
must be easily moved from place to place, or, better, it must lend it- 
self to extension by means of wires, telephone circuits, or even radio 
antennae. In the third place, it must produce a continuous and a 
complete record. In the fourth place, it must be possible for the 
equipment to be used in the classroom without introducing any un- 
duly artificial conditions. The use of the microphone and amplifier 
equipment and the motion-picture units which are used by the pro- 
ducers of sound motion pictures introduce such an artificial condi- 
tion into the classroom that it would be impractical for language- 
research purposes. Finally, the apparatus must be reasonably cheap 
to build and economical to operate. 

An examination of the available commercial devices in the light 
of these criteria, at the time this work was begun, led to the conclu- 
sion that most of the equipment must be made from the beginning. 
While certain commercial concerns, particularly those interested in 
sound motion pictures, were working on the problem, much of the 
material which had been developed up to that time was too expen- 
sive and cumbersome to be used in this work.’ Naturally, the dic- 
tating machine, because of its portability and general economy, sug- 


* Since the development of the Iowa language-recording equipment, our attention 
has been called to a number of commercial developments cesigned to accomplish a 
similar purpose. Most of these new and somewhat expensive devices are equipped with 
microphone units which are not sufficiently sensitive for wide-range use. The majority 
of these new developments also are planned to secure a permanent record suitable for 
rebroadcasting. Since the purposes of research do not involve this aspect of the prob- 
lem, the wax record with its possibilities for continuous use has distinct advantages. 
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gested itself for use in the preliminary experiments. Through the 
co-operation of engineers in the laboratories of the Dictaphone Cor- 
poration, we secured a laboratory model of a magnetic or electric 
cutter for use on the Dictaphone transcribing machine. This cutter 
is fed from a properly balanced amplifying unit. After much experi- 
mentation suitable amplifying units and sources of power supply 
were developed.” . 

In its present form the recording apparatus consists of a battery 

of three highly sensitive microphones of the condenser type, a mixing 
panel containing an audio frequency amplifier, and a separate power 
amplifier unit with its output feeding into the recording equipment. 
The recording unit itself consists of a monitor dynamic speaker and 
two magnetic recorder units mounted on Dictaphone, Type B, tran- 
scribing machines. The recording equipment is permanently in- 
stalled in the laboratory. The only equipment which must be trans- 
ported from school to school is the microphone unit and its power 
supply. In the experiments now going on in the language laboratory, 
telephone circuits from the University Elementary School bridged 
through the local telephone office into the laboratory room are being 
used. The sound records are taken on the standard wax cylinders 
commonly used for dictation purposes. A continuous record of the 
oral activities is secured by starting a second recording device shortly 
before the first has completed a record. The simultaneous recording 
of the two machines at the beginning and the end of each record pro- 
vides an overlap which insures the continuity of the transcribed re- 
ports. , 
The major purpose of this investigation involves a comparison of 
the simultaneous recordings made by the electric recording machine 
and by twenty-one selected reporters. The fact that previous studies 
have led to the belief that stenographic reports yield more nearly ac- 
curate information than any of the other techniques accounts for 
their use here. However, as an additional safeguard, data were se- 
cured also from court reporters, longhand reporters, and phoneti- 
cians. 

* The courteous co-operation of the Thordarson Electric Manufacturing Company, 


Chicago, and the Dictaphone Corporation, Bridgeport, Connecticut, is gratefully ac- 
knowledged here. 
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Twenty-seven stenographers, recommended by the head of the 
commeicial department of the University of Iowa, were tried out in 
the preliminary experiment. These shorthand reporters were select- 
ed on the basis of their training, experience, and past achievement. 
They were then tested on their ability to transcribe Dictaphone 
Secretarial Record Number 5, which is a permanent record of letters 
of five types dictated at the rate of one hundred words a minute. 
Of this group of twenty-seven stenographers, only nine met the re- 
quirements. Six of the nine reporters are private secretaries in vari- 
ous departments on the University campus. The other three had 
had secretarial experience. 

Although a special effort was made to secure a larger number of 
certified court reporters, only three were available for this investiga- 
tion. Each court reporter informed the investigator that any school- 
room or laboratory situation would interfere with the usual speed 
and accuracy of the reporter because of the nature of the child’s 
voice and the distance of the child from the reporter. Six longhand 
reporters were used in the experiment. They were graduate students 
and part-time research workers in the Child Welfare Research Sta- 
tion at the University of Iowa. They had had more than one year of 
experience in recording in the preschool laboratory. Three phoneti- 
cians were selected for this investigation by the instructor of a grad- 
uate class in phonetics. The phoneticians were chosen on the bases 
of previous experience in recording and demonstrated ability in the 
regular class examinations. It is to be regretted that it was impossi- 
ble to secure the services of any stenotype operators. Only two certi- 
fied stenotypists were available in the state. At the time this experi- 
ment was going on, it was impossible to make arrangements to se- 
cure their assistance. Accordingly, this phase of the experiment had 
to be postponed. 

Since the situation was distinctly experimental, it was necessary 
to have some common experience on which the pupils studied could 
draw in their oral-language production. After considerable study it 
was decided that possibly the best means of stimulating the desired 
language activity was to show the subjects a suitable motion-picture 
film. Two short films entitled “Our Pets” and “‘Bobby’s Bad Molar’”’ 
were finally selected. Not only are these films timely as to subject 
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matter and suitable for use throughout the year, but they also appeal 
strongly to children. 

Groups of ten pupils were shown the motion-picture film. The 
children were then taken into the experimental room one at a time, 
and in the presence of the stenographers were asked to tell the story 
of the picture to the investigators. The room used for this purpose 
was equipped with a rug for the floor and several sheets of celotex 
and burlap curtains for the walls in order that the effects of reverber- 
ation might be reduced. The microphone was concealed behind the 
burlap curtains and the distance between the microphone and the 
pupil was almost exactly the same as the distance between the re- 
porters and the pupil. Eighty-three pupils in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades of the University Elementary School were used in the 
investigation. Forty-eight of these same pupils gave a second com- 
position. Thus, a total of 131 compositions were recorded. The 
serious difficulties involved in securing the reporters made it impossi- 
ble to obtain an extensive sampling of any particular pupil’s produc- 
tion. In the actual experiment usually not more than four or five re- 
porters were with a pupil in the laboratory room at any given time. 
It may be worth mentioning that these children, being members of 
the University Observational Schools, are not easily disturbed by 
such situations, since they are accustomed to observation at all 
times and to experimentation of all kinds. 

A competent Dictaphone operator transcribed the electrical re- 
cording. The transcriptions were then proofread by the investigator 
and one other worker in the laboratory. By the use of a stop watch 
a one-minute sampling of the rate of speaking was made for each 
pupil. This timing was done by operating the transcribing motor at 
the same rate of speed as the recording motor. The typewritten copy 
of the electrical recording was then checked against the typewritten 
copy of the reporters’ records. The records were then analyzed in 
order to determine the following points: (1) the numbers and the 
percentages of omitted, substituted, transposed, and added words 
in the reporters’ records; (2) the numbers and the percentages of 
omitted sounds in the reporters’ records; (3) the numbers and the 
percentages of unintelligible words on the electrical recording; and 
(4) the nature of the substitutions made by the reporters. 
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The twenty-one reports used in this investigation furnished a 
total of 313 different transcripts of oral compositions in the three 
grades used. The results of this careful cross-check of the transcripts 
of the various groups of recorders are summarized concisely in 
Table I. This table shows that the electric-recording machine re- 
corded a total of 40,214 words with such clearness that three proof- 
readers disagreed on only 99 words. These 40,214 words represented 
all the 131 oral compositions dictated by the 83 pupils under obser- 
vation. The machine is, therefore, 99.8 per cent accurate. In other 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF RECORDS OF ORAL-LANGUAGE ACTIVITIES 
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words, on the basis of a thousand-word unit, only two words out of 
each thousand words dictated were not perfectly intelligible to 
three proofreaders. The record of the court reporters is interpreted 
in a similar way. Of each thousand words dictated by the pupils, 
these reporters were able to take down only 946, of which 804 were 
correct. Of each thousand words dictated to the stenographers, 643 
were taken down and 534 were correctly recorded. Out of each group 
of one thousand words dictated, the longhand reporters were able to 
get 381, of which 320 were correctly recorded. The phoneticians 
were able to take down only 171 out of each thousand words dic- 
tated, of which only 151 were recorded correctly. Roughly, then, of 
each hundred words of oral composition dictated by these fourth-, 
fifth-, and sixth-grade pupils to the court reporters, approximately 
20 words were incorrectly recorded; that is, the words were omitted, 
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substituted, or transposed in the process of recording and transcrib- 
ing. In the case of the group of nine shorthand reporters, of whom 
four were distinctly superior stenographers, the situation is much 
more serious. On the average, almost half of their record was in 
disagreement with the criterion. More than two-thirds of the long- 
hand records and six-sevenths of the phoneticians’ records were in- 
correctly taken or transcribed. It will be noted, however, that the 
accuracy of the four groups, when based on the amount of dictation 
actually recorded by each, varied little. On this basis, the phoneti- 
cians were slightly more accurate than the shorthand, longhand, or 
court reporters. For purposes of research in the field of oral lan- 
guage, it is to be doubted if much confidence should be placed in 
any of these four methods. Surely, if a complete and true picture of 
the oral-language skills in their relation to each other is to be attained, 
it must be based on accurate and objective data. 

Within the limits of the situations set up for this comparison, the 
electric recording apparatus proved to be distinctly superior to court 
reporters, shorthand reporters, longhand reporters, and phoneti- 
cians. When compared with the other four techniques used in this 
study, electric recording has five rather specific advantages: 

1. The record may be proofread in situations in which a high de- 
gree of recording accuracy is demanded in the report. 

2. The physical presence of the reporter in the room is eliminated. 
The microphone or microphones may be hidden if the situation re- 
quires that the apparatus be unseen. Incidentally, children up to the 
fourth or fifth grade are not very sensitive to the microphone. At 
least, they apparently are not disturbed as are adults by its presence. 

3. The rate of production of speech sounds may be easily deter- 
mined. 

4. An accurate and a complete report of the oral-language activi- 
ties is assured. Non-verbal language sounds, such as “um... uh,” 
are accurately recorded and readily identified. 

5. Since the meaning of oral language is determined in part by 
the voice inflection, the electric recording is a valuable supplement 
to the written transcript. 

Experience with this language-recording apparatus leads to the 
conclusion that it has opened up a great many possibilities for cur- 
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ricular investigation in this field. In fact, the possibilities of applica- 
tion of the equipment seem to be limited mainly by one’s imagina- 
tion. It is quite probable that the results obtained by this method of 
recording may bring about rather complete revisions in the lan- 
guage curriculum. Certainly it will provide the basis for placing the 
emphasis on the constructive side of language rather than giving 
the heavy weighting to the error aspects, the natural result of studies 
based on incomplete samplings of pupils’ records. It will permit the 
use of the so-called “error quotient”’ in oral language, for with this 
apparatus the investigator can secure a complete, accurate, and con- 
tinuous record of the language activities of each individual child 
over a long period of time. As some evidence of the possibilities, it 
may be pointed out that the apparatus is now being used by a group 
of graduate students engaged in making a complete and detailed 
study and analysis of the oral-language activities of four distinct 
groups of young children beginning with the preschool age. Records 
have been taken from preschool, first-grade, second-grade, and third- 
grade pupils. The analyses of these records are providing some in- 
teresting data concerning the things talked about by children of 
these ages, the complexity of the sentences used, the extent and the 


type of vocabulary, the actual language usage, as well as other pic- 
tures of basic oral-language skills. 





THE LIFE-CERTIFICATE 


CLEM O. THOMPSON 
University of Chicago 


One of the problems which occupied the attention of many school 
men two decades ago was that of the certification of teachers. There 
were two particular aspects of the problem: first, the duration of the 
certificate and, second, the basis upon which the certificate should 
be issued. 

In 1919 thirty-eight states were granting life-certificates to teach- 
ers, eight on the basis of examinations and thirty on the presentation 
of credentials issued by recognized institutions of higher learning." 
In 1926 forty-three states were issuing life-certificates.2 The number 
of states granting certificates on the basis of credentials rather than 
on the results of examinations also increased. Concerning this point 
the Biennial Survey of Education, 1924-1926 says that certain states 
joined “‘the rank of those more progressive states which certificate 
only on the basis of graduation from an accredited high school and 
professional training on the college level.’ 

That the desirability of issuing long-term certificates is doubted 
by some persons is shown by two quotations from publications of the 
United States Office of Education, one issued in 1927 and the other 
in 1930: : 

Life-certificates are’still issued by the majority of states, although there is a 
good deal of agreement among students of the subject and among educationists 
in general that such certificates should be issued to relatively few and then only 
after evidence of successful experience. Evidence that this idea has influenced 
certification regulations is found, however, with a good deal of frequency. Some 
states issue fewer life-certificates than formerly, and there is a tendency to issue 


* Katherine M. Cook, State Laws and Regulations Governing Teachers’ Certificates, 
pp. 39-198. United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 22, 1921. 
2 Katherine M. Cook, State Laws and Regulations Governing Teachers’ Certificates, 
pp. 42-125. United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 19, 1927. 
3 Biennial Survey of Education, 1924-1926, pp. 375-76. United States Bureau of 
Education Bulletin No. 25, 1928. 
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probationary certificates which are later validated for long terms or made life- 
certificates only on evidence of credentials showing continued professional train- 
ing as well as experience. In one or two instances the continuance of a certificate 
is dependent on professional credits received within a comparatively recent time, 
as five years." 

There is a tendency in a few localities to abandon altogether the life-certifi- 
cate.? 

The policy of issuing life-certificates to teachers has been in force 
long enough to justify asking whether this practice is a sound educa- 
tional procedure. The purpose of this article is not to answer this 
question but to present certain data pertinent to a consideration of 
what has become a rather common practice. 

The data here presented were secured from the bulletins of two 
state teachers’ colleges. The first institution, the Indiana State 
Teachers College, graduated its first student in 1872; the other, the 
Ball State Teachers College, issued its first diploma in 1919. Because 
of the method of collection, the reliability of the data is above 
question. Each year forms calling for statements of their training 
and their occupations were sent by each institution to all alumni and 
former students. These data were then transferred to cumulative 
record cards, which provided the materials reported in the bulletins. 
The record for each alumnus or former student indicates the date of 
his initial training, his subsequent training, his experience, and the 
date on which he received his provisional life-certificate or diploma. 
Before December 1, 1923, diplomas, based on a four-year curriculum, 
issued by these two institutions were provisional life-certificates en- 
titling the holders to teach in any elementary school or high school 
in the state. After the holder had had two years of successful 
teaching experience, these certificates were convertible into life- 
licenses. At present the provisional life-certificate, based on a two-, 
three-, or four-year curriculum, is valid for five years and is there- 

* Katherine M. Cook, State Laws and Regulations Governing Teachers’ Certificates, p. 
28. United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 19, 1927. 

2 Biennial Survey of Education, 1926-1928, p. 317. United States Office of Education 
Bulletin No. 16, 1930. 

3a) Alumni Register. Ball State Teachers College Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 4. Muncie, 
Indiana: Ball State Teachers College, 1929. 

b) Alumni Register. Indiana State Teachers College Bulletin, Vol. XXIII, No. 4. 
Terre Haute, Indiana: Indiana State Teachers College, 1930. 
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after renewable for life on presentation of evidence of successful ex- 
perience and professional spirit. 

The following provisional certificates were considered in the study 
here reported: primary certificate for Grades I-IV, inclusive; ele- 
mentary certificate for Grades IV—VIII, inclusive; special elemen- 
tary certificate, for the teaching and supervising of special subjects, 
such as art, music, manual training, and home economics in the ele- 
mentary school and the first year (Grade IX) of the high school; 
rural certificate, for all elementary grades in a rural school; junior 
high school certificate; and senior high school certificate. The train- 
ing periods required for the first four certificates are two years in 
length; for the junior high school certificate, three years; and for the 
senior high school certificates, four years. In addition to those who 
received provisional certificates, the study also included those grad- 
uates who received Bachelor’s degrees. 

The study considered only those persons who had received provi- 
sional life-certificates or Bachelors’ degrees, or both, from these two 
institutions and who were engaged in school work as students or 
teachers during the school year 1927-28. The specific question stud- 
ied about each person was: Did he attend an educational institution 
after receiving a provisional life-certificate or a Bachelor’s degree 
prior to or during the school year 1927-28? The data were grouped 
in two periods: 1872 to 1918, inclusive, and 1919 to 1927, inclusive. 

Life-certificates issued to persons who were graduated during the 
first period, 1872 to 1918, and who were engaged in school work as 
students or teachers during 1927-28 numbered 1,139. During the 
second period these two institutions granted a total of 2,581 provi- 
sional life-certificates to former students and alumni who were en- 
gaged in school work during the year 1927-28; and Bachelors’ de- 
grees were granted to 1,247 graduates who were students or teachers 
during 1927-28. Because some persons had received more than one 
provisional certificate, the number of persons involved is somewhat 
smaller than the number (2,581) of certificates. Fifty-seven gradu- 
ates who received Bachelors’ degrees received no certificates. 

Figure 1 gives the number and the percentage of certificate holders 
and of recipients of Bachelors’ degrees who attended some institu- 
tion after receiving certificates or degrees. As this figure shows, the 
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percentage of the alumni and former students receiving provisional 
life-certificates or degrees prior to 1919 who continued their formal 
training is higher than the corresponding percentages of persons re- 
ceiving degrees or certificates since 1918. The next highest ranking 
group is composed of those persons who received provisional life- 
certificates in the special elementary subjects. The primary group 
ranks lowest. 
Some possible explanations of these differences may be pointed out. 
A comparatively large percentage of the persons receiving certifi- 
Type of Certificate 
1872-1918 
All certificates (1,139) 
1919-27 
Primary (345) 
Elementary (858) 
Special elementary (67) 
Rural (10) 
High school (1,310) 
All certificates (2,581) 


Per Cent 


Bachelors’ degrees (1,247) 


Fic. 1.—Percentages of recipients of provisional life-certificates and Bachelors’ 
degrees who did and did not continue formal training in some institution. Of the 1,247 
who received Bachelors’ degrees, 1,190 also received high-school certificates. (Black 
bars represent those who continued study in some institution; shaded bars, those who 
did not.) 


cates or degrees in the first period apparently have decided definitely 
to make teaching a life-career. Others may have taken steps to 
improve their vocational status because of demands made by their 
employers. It is significant that a large majority of the early gradu- 
ates who received further training are now holding administrative 
positions or are teaching in institutions of higher learning and that 
most of them are in states other than that in which they received 
their initial training. The holders of the special elementary certifi- 
cates who continued their training did so in most instances to pre- 
pare to teach and supervise the same special subject in high school. 
One other fact is revealed by an analysis of the data in the bulletins: 
a majority of those who attended some institution after having re- 
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ceived provisional life-certificates did so in order to secure certificates 
to teach at higher grade levels. Only in a few cases did they take 
further training for work in the grades covered by the first certificate. 

That time operates as a factor in the securing of additional formal 
training is indicated in Figure 2, which presents the percentage dis- 


Year Per Cent 


1872-78 (3) cK See 
1879-83 (s) 2o5) SSS SSS 
1884-88 (13) A S==F0) == 
1889-93 (38) Ezz) SE 
1894-98 (92) —_—SS SS 
1899-1903(130) —— 
1904-8 (172) SSS 
1909-13 (277) % —— 
1914-18 (409) SSS SSS 
1919 (77) SSS 
1920 (92) — 
1921 (97) ——— SSS 
1922 (146) 0S SS 
1923 (271) = SS SEs 
1924 (319) 7 Or 
920) 38) SS 
060 lS) OES 
1927 (() Oi — SSS 


Fic. 2.—Percentages of recipients of provisional life-certificates and Bachelors’ 
degrees from 1872 to 1927 who did and did not continue formal training in some institu- 
tion. Of the 2,638 certificates and degrees issued after 1918, 57 were Bachelors’ degrees 
issued to persons who did not receive certificates. Of the 57, 27 continued study; 30 did 
not. (Black bars represent those who continued study in some institution; shaded bars, 
those who did not.) 


tribution of recipients of certificates and degrees according to years. 
It is worthy of note that 13.2 per cent of those who received provi- 
sional life-certificates in 1927 attended some institution during the 
year 1927-28. One factor that caused some to secure further training 
was the oversupply of licensed teachers. During periods of oversup- 
ply some school boards are more discriminating, and some teachers 
are thus influenced to continue systematic training beyond that pre- 
scribed for the provisional certificate. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF THE FINDINGS 


The data found in these two bulletins and presented in part in the 
foregoing discussion do not justify definite conclusions, but they sug- 
gest certain generalizations: 

1. Can the policy of issuing provisional life-certificates, converti- 
ble into life-licenses after five years of successful teaching experience, 
be justified when approximately 70 per cent of those who have re- 
ceived such certificates and who are yet engaged in school work have 
not received any further formal training? The writer realizes that 
attending formal classes is not the only method of keeping abreast of 
the advances made in educational procedures during the last half- 
century. For example, many of these teachers have attended exten- 
sion classes on Saturdays. Many, no doubt, receive regularly one 
or more educational publications. It seems, however, that society is 
not justified in issuing a life-certificate unless the certificate is predi- 
cated on the requirement of later formal study at more or less regu- 
lar intervals or on the presentation of evidence that the holder of the 
certificate is keeping pace with advances which are made from time 
to time in the educational world. This conclusion may imply the 


existence of a problem of in-service training in states which issue life- 
licenses. 


2. Can a state require additional training of teachers to whom 
life-certificates have been issued or annul certificates that have been 
granted? There is ample evidence to justify an affirmative answer. 
A person who accepts a license from a state impliedly agrees to sub- 
mit to the tribunals which the state has created for determining his 
fitness to continue enjoying the privilege granted. “‘A certificate to 
teach in the public schools is merely a license granted by the state 
and is revocable by the state at its pleasure.’”* The power to license 
persons qualified to teach in the public schools lies “fundamentally 
in the legislatures. The latter may likewise provide for the revoca- 
tion of licenses, and in doing so it violates no constitutional right, for 
a license has none of the elements of a contract, and does not confer 
an absolute right, but only a personal privilege to be exercised under 
existing restrictions and such as may thereafter be reasonably im- 


* Marrs v. Matthews, 270 S.W. (Tex.) 586. 
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posed.’? These decisions are supported by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Speaking of licenses in general, this court has said: 
“The correlative power to revoke or recall a permission is a necessary 
consequence of the main power. A mere license by a state is always 
revocable.’? If it should be decided that teachers now holding life- 
certificates must receive additional training to validate their licenses, 
it is entirely within the power of the legislatures to enact such re- 
quirements into statutes. 

3. There is a possibility that abolishing life-certificates might 
prove more harmful than beneficial. However, the problem of li- 
censing should not be confused with that of tenure. What is desired 
for the schools are well-trained staffs working under the realization 
that their tenure will be secure as long as they remain adequately 
prepared to do that which is expected of them by society. 

4. It is obvious that this discussion is nothing more than a begin- 
ning in the study of the efficiency of teachers in service who hold life- 
licenses. The information assembled by these two teachers’ colleges 
is a splendid start in the right direction. Further analyses of the 
record cards would reveal how much time elapsed between the re- 
ceipt of a provisional life-certificate and further formal study. It 
would also reveal the proportion of persons who secured additional 
training to teach on the level of the first certificate. 

Has not the time arrived when those who are held responsible for 
setting up the qualifications for teachers should study critically the 
results of the common practice of granting life-licenses in order to 
determine whether the issuing of certificates valid for a lifetime se- 
cures better trained teachers than would the granting of certificates 
valid for limited periods or the granting of provisional life-certifi- 
cates contingent on further training? Such a study should determine 
the desirable type of certification and the specifications for addi- 
tional training. 


t 24 R.C.L. 613. See also Stone v. Fritts, 169 Ind. 361, 82 N.E. 792, 14 Ann. Cas. 295. 
2 Doyle v. Continental Insurance Company, 94 U.S. 535. 





TRENDS OF MEDICAL AND NURSE SERVICES 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK STATE 


J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


No objective of education has received more unanimous indorse- 
ment than health. In fact, health has usually been placed first in the 
lists of outcomes desired from school programs, both elementary 
and secondary. However, the introduction into the public schools 
of a really sound and comprehensive health program has been slow. 
Many vested interests have opposed such services by the schools— 
some groups because of increased costs of education; other groups 
because they felt the teaching of health was a “fad or frill”; and, 
not the least, certain medical men or groups because they feared 
reduced personal incomes. Nevertheless, the temper of the people has 
been to support generally the introduction and the expansion of 
health services in the public schools. Educators have sponsored the 
movement, and they have used various devices to stimulate the 
growth of health services. New York State has been one of the lead- 
ers in providing health services in the schools. Hence, it was decided 
that a study of the growth of certain health services in that state 
during the last decade might show interesting trends. 

The objects of the inquiry into health services in New York State 
were threefold: (1) to determine the fiscal trends and the status of 
medical inspection and nurse service, (2) to indicate the relative 
efficacy of various devices used by the State Education Department 
to stimulate the expansion of such services, and (3) to cite tentative 
programs of school health services for the future. 

Legislative enactments relating to medical services.—Until 1913 med- 
ical services in the public schools of New York State were more or 
less dependent on the initiative of each community. The develop- 
ment of the services in the state as a whole was haphazard. How- 
ever, Article 20-A, which was added to the New York education 

769 
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law by Law 1913, chapter 627, provides by means of mandatory 
legislation for the following medical services in the public schools: 

Medical inspection shall be provided for all pupils attending the public 
schools in this state, except in cities. . . . of the first class. . . . as provided in 
this article. Medical inspection shall include the services of a trained registered 
nurse, if one is employed, and shall also include such services as may be rendered 
as provided herein in examining pupils for the existence of disease or physical 
defects and in testing the eyes and ears of such pupils. 


However, only those children are examined who do not bring to 
the school a certificate from their own physicians certifying as to 
their susceptibility to disease and their physical defects, if any. 
Any uncertified children are to be examined, and the law continues: 

If it be ascertained upon such test or examination that any of such pupils are 
inflicted with defective sight or hearing or other physical disability as above 
described the principal or teacher, having charge of such school, shall notify the 
parents or other persons with whom such pupils are living, as to the existence 
of such defects and physical disability. If the parents or guardians are unable 
or unwilling to provide the necessary relief and treatment for such pupils, such 
fact shall be reported by the principal or teacher to the medical inspector, whose 
duty it shall be to provide relief for such pupils.? 


This: law provides also that the state medical inspector, who is 
appointed by the commissioner of education to supervise medical 
inspection in schools, shall be ‘‘a competent physician who has been 
in the actual practice of his profession for a period of at least five 
years.” The staff of the state medical inspector grew to comprise 
specialists in nutrition, oral hygiene, and nursing. Law 1924, chapter 
188, of New York State provides for adding to the staff of the State 
Education Department a specialist in the treatment of eyes and ears. 

Additional legislative enactments, effective in 1924 and amended 
in 1926, provide for financial aid to localities employing a medical 
inspector or a nurse, or both, in the schools. The State Education 
Department apportions to each locality half the medical inspector’s 
salary up to a maximum apportionment of $1,000 and half the 
salary of the school nurse and health teacher up to a maximum ap- 

* Education Law as Amended to July 1, 1932, sec. 570, p. 188. University of the State 


of New York Bulletin, No. 1003. Albany, New York: University of the State of New 
York Press, 1932. 


2 Ibid., sec. 573, P. 190. 3 Ibid., sec. §77, p. 192. 
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portionment of $700. Rural areas are allowed, by New York Laws 
1924, chapter 194, to form school-hygiene districts to provide for 
such health services jointly. 

Fiscal trends of unit expenditures for medical services—On the 
assumption that there is some positive relation between per capita 
expenditures for medical services in the schools and the expansion 
of such services, the fiscal trends for medical inspection and for 
nurse service and health teachers have been studied. These trends 
have been divided into two periods. The first period, until 1926, 
inclusive, represents stimulation by special subsidy. The second pe- 
riod, 1927-31, inclusive, represents a blanket equalization subsidy 
to localities and stimulation by various devices of propaganda from 
the State Education Department. 

The financial data for this study were secured from fifty-six New 
York cities and villages which voluntarily supplied the materials 
from the school accounting records and reports. The sampling of 
communities for this study, as judged by criteria of wealth and size, 
was treated statistically by the investigator and shown to be repre- 
sentative. Average daily attendance data were secured from the 
annual statistical reports issued by the State Education Depart- 
ment. The investigator interviewed officers of the state department. 
He also interviewed twelve superintendents of schools in cities and 
villages and made case studies of their school services. 

The unit expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance were 
computed by dividing the total annual expenditure for a particular 
service by the total number of pupils in average daily attendance for 
each year. The statistical data on unit expenditures presented in 
Table I show that, in general, a gradual increment occurred from 
year to year at the third quartile, the mean, and the first quartile. 
The data are almost self-explanatory in showing expanding health 
services. 

From the actual observed mean, or average, unit expenditure per 
pupil in average daily attendance, the trends in expenditures for 
medical inspection and nurse service have been graphically indicated 
in Figure 1. The trend lines represented were computed by the 
method of least squares. This method correlates time with expendi- 
ture by the Pearson product-moment formula. The predicted unit 
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TABLE I 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF ANNUAL UNIT EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL IN 
AVERAGE Datty ATTENDANCE IN Firty-stx NEw York CITIES 
AND VILLAGES FROM 1922-31 








MeEpicat INSPECTION NursE SERVICE 





Third {Arithmetic First Third [Arithmetic First 
Quartile Mean Quartile | Quartile Mean Quartile 





Special-subsidy period: 
$.53 $.42 $.29 45 .87 

-54 42 .26 36 .97 
44 .28 -39 .03 
53 .30 43 | 1.09 
53 .29 55 12 


.30 .59 .20 
-34 .61 2f 
.38 Bh § 30 
-45 75 .36 
45 ya 36 























MEDICAL INSPECTION 


NURSE SERVICE 


1.00 
“95 
.90 

1922 1923 10924 10925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 


Fic. 1.—Trends of annual average unit expenditures for medical inspection and 
nurse service. The years 1922-26 represent the period of special subsidy and 1927-31 
the period of blanket subsidy of state aid. Unbroken lines represent average expendi- 
tures computed from observed data; broken lines, the extrapolated expenditures. 
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expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance correspond in 
most cases rather closely with the observed expenditures computed 
from the raw data. It may be said, then, that the regression lines 
represent the best description of the trends of expenditures for those 
years which furnished the data for the computations. 

The gradual and constant growth of medical inspection shows al- 
most identical trends during both periods studied. In addition, the 
observed expenditures tend to coincide with the predicted expendi- 
tures in the extrapolated trend with little deviation in any of the 
years. No significant differences in the trends occur. During the 
blanket-subsidy period the expenditures of the previous period were 
not only maintained but were increased to the extent that they fol- 
lowed the predicted trend. 

Because most cities and villages did not distinguish between ex- 
penditures for nurse service and health-teaching in the accounting 
records, these two were considered as one undertaking. The subsidy 
from the state for both services was granted on the same conditions 
and for the same maximum quota. 

Nurse service shows trends somewhat similar to those for medical 
inspection. No significant differences are observable in trends of 
expenditures for the two periods of finance. Although the annual 
average expenditures for this service were higher in the blanket- 
subsidy period, the annual increments occurred at a lesser rate. 

A mandatory law was in effect requiring cities and villages to pro- 
vide these health services. Therefore, it is not surprising that an in- 
vestigation of the annual statistical reports shows that in 1922 only 
twelve New York cities and villages with superintendents of schools 
were not providing nurse service and that only four failed to provide 
medical inspection—excluding cities of the first class, which relied 
on the city health service for the inspection of pupils. 

The percentages given in Table II reveal that in either period 
little difference is apparent in the proportion of cities and villages 
providing the mandatory health services. The fact is evident, how- 
ever, that during the period of the blanket subsidy these services 
were maintained by as many communities as maintained them when 
special subsidies were offered, or by more. Medical inspection was 
provided in 97 per cent of the communities in 1922 and in 99 per 
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cent in 1929. Nurse service was provided in go per cent of the 
communities in 1922 and in 92 per cent in 1929. 

A summary has been made of the supervisory and other devices 
employed by the State Education Department to stimulate the 
growth of health services and to maintain standards. The data were 
secured from the published annual reports and from personal inter- 
views with officials of the State Education Department. While the 
devices presented in the following list are not complete, these are 
the major devices used in stimulating local educational effort and 


progress. 
TABLE II 


PERCENTAGES OF NEw York CITIES AND VILLAGES ProvipING MEDICAL 
INSPECTION AND NuRSE SERVICE DURING 1922-29* 








Year Medical Inspection t Nurse Service 





Special-subsidy period: 











* Statistical data for 1930 and 1931 were not available to the investigator. 
+ Exclusive of cities of the first class: New York City, Buffalo, and Rochester. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION 

1. “Great credit for expanding this service is due to local parent-teachers’ 
associations, Red Cross, and similar groups” [comment of state health in- 
spector]. 

2. Frequent conferences with local inspectors. 

3. Addresses. 

4. Visits to school districts. 

5. Experiments carried on in several communities by Red Cross and Milbank 
Foundation. 

NursE SERVICE 


. Co-operation with teacher-training institutions. 
. Semiannual reports from local districts. 

. Conferences. 

. Visits. 

. Advice. 

. Bulletins. 
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An analysis of the evidence offered to explain the factors and 
agencies which influenced educational expenditures leads more or 
less directly to a study of the social and the psychological bases on 
which such expenditures build. Those influences that lead the com- 
munities to emphasize or to disregard health in the schools are not 
to be found in an analysis of school expenditures isolated from the 
social and the economic processes of the community. 

Findings of the New York State Health Commission.—Under the 
chairmanship of Livingston Farrand, president of Cornell Univer- 
sity, the New York State Health Commission carried on a two- 
year survey of the health resources of the state and formulated a 
twenty-year program for the saving of many lives. 

Physical examination of every school child every year represents 
a useless expenditure of public funds, it is pointed out, unless steps 
are taken to correct the physical defects found. Of the total defects 
reported in the year 1929-30, 62.4 per cent of those reported in cities 
were treated; of those defects reported in villages, 54.9 per cent were 
treated; and of those defects reported in rural schools, 35.9 per cent 
were treated. Thus, hundreds of thousands of dollars are spent 
annually in the state for the examination and the re-examination of 
children to discover and rediscover the presence of defects about 
which nothing is done either by the parents or by the school. The 
report of the commission states: 

Sometimes this is due to ignorance, or neglect by parents; more frequently 
to lack of available facilities or the inability of parents to pay the costs of the 
medical or dental care which their children need. Future efforts to control the 
health of school children shouid be directed toward securing the necessary care 
and treatment rather than routine re-examinations.' 

The new school health program proposed by the commission in- 
cludes the provision of (1) adequate nursing service, (2) more com- 
plete but less frequent physical examinations, (3) facilities for cor- 
rection of physical defects, (4) better dental supervision, (5) com- 
petent health instruction, and (6) adequate control of communicable 
disease. 

Summary.—In accordance with the stated objectives of this in- 
quiry, the following findings are reported. 


* Public Health in New York State, pp. 309-10. Report of the New York State Health 
Commission. Albany, New York: State Department of Health, 1932. 
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First, the fiscal status and trends of medical inspection and school- 
nurse service in the schools of New York State indicate a continued 
expansion, unless the depression should deflect the direction of the 
trends temporarily or otherwise. 

Second, the expansion of medical services reveals no significant 
difference in the relative efficacy of the device of special subsidy ver- 
sus the device of blanket subsidy with concomitant conference and 
propaganda by the State Education Department. One of the con- 
clusions of this study is that the blanket subsidy with its concomi- 
tant devices for stimulation has been as effective as were special 
subsidies in encouraging the introduction of health services into New 
York cities and villages and in maintaining the fiscal status and 
trends of this service after introduction. Supervisory and other stim- 
ulatory devices by the New York State Education Department 
should continue to operate effectively and to discharge the state’s 
responsibility for educational leadership in creating and maintaining 
desirable educational values, ideals, and standards. 

Third, as the result of a two-year survey by the New York State 
Health Commission, a new and tentative school health program has 


been proposed which includes provision of adequate nursing service, 
more complete but less frequent physical examinations, facilities for 
the correction of physical defects, better dental supervision, com- 
petent health instruction, and adequate control of communicable 
disease. 





SELECTED REFERENCES ON FOREIGN EDUCATION 


JAMES F. ABEL 
United States Office of Education 


The criteria which governed the selection of the following brief 
list? of publications on education in countries other than the United 
States were to include (1) authentic descriptive and statistical ac- 
counts of education as a whole in some specific area, (2) subjects of 
immediate interest in the United States, (3) comprehensive writings 
in the nature of compilations and yearbooks, and (4) material to 
which educators in the United States would probably have access. 

Use of these criteria led to the listing of a considerable number of 
recent official annual reports; writings dealing with such pressing 
questions as economies in education, the teaching of languages, in- 
struction in morals, and the like; and several of the unusually good 
yearbooks and directories that are now coming from the press. The 
last-mentioned are extremely valuable for ready and constant refer- 
ence. Many excellent articles and reports in languages with which 
people in the United States are mainly unfamiliar have been omitted. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 


191. BINDER, Dorotuy. “Across Europe in Pursuit of Education,” New Era in 
Home and School, XIV (February and March, 1933), 57-60, 83-86. 
The wife of a foreign correspondent tells her experiences with her two children, 
a boy of six and a girl of four when they left the United States, in a four-year 
stay in Europe. During this time the children attended schools in Italy, 
Switzerland, Austria, and England. 


192. CHILD WELFARE COMMITTEE, LEAGUE OF NATIONS. Organization of Juve- 
nile Courts and the Results Attained Hitherto. Geneva: League of Nations 
in Collaboration with the International Prison Commission, 1932. Pp. 
128. 

Compiled from the answers of thirty-two countries to a questionnaire on (1) 
the organization in force, (2) competency of the authority, (3) procedure of the 


* This is one of a cycle of twenty lists of selected references, covering practically 
the whole field of education, which are being published in the Elementary School Journal 
and the School Review. A prospectus of the lists is given in the January number of the 
Elementary School Journal and in the December number of the School Review. 
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authority, (4) measures it can take and resources at its disposal, and (5) results 
hitherto attained and conclusions to be drawn. 


. “Directory of Educational Associations,” Journal of Education (London), 
LXV (Supplement to March, 1933), 183-91. 

Not infrequently persons in the United States wish to work with education 
associations in Great Britain. A fairly complete list of such associations, with 
names and addresses of their officers, is given in the directory. This issue of the 
journal includes also a discussion of “Comparative Costs of Education in Eng- 
land and Other Countries” by G. Morris. 


. GREAT BRITAIN BoarD oF EpucaTion. Trade Schools on the Continent. 
Educational Pamphlets, No. 91 (Industry Series, No. 11). London: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1932. Pp. 114. 

A study of technical education in France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and Hol- 
land with particular attention to the apprenticeship stage and trade schools. 


. KanpDEL, I. L. (Editor). Educational Yearbook of the International Insti- 
tute of Teachers College, 1931. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1932. Pp. xvi+722. 

This eighth of the series of yearbooks issued by International Institute of 
Teachers College is given over to educational practices in the colonial depend- 
encies of the leading countries of the world. Belgium, the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, France, Italy, Japan, and pre-war Germany are included. 


. LEAGUE OF NaTIONS’ INSTITUTE OF INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION. Holi- 
day Courses in Europe, 1933. Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1933. 
Pp. 60. 

This annual handbook answers the many questions asked by persons in the 
United States who wish to take summer courses in Europe. 


. Littérature enfantine et collaboration internationale. Geneva: Bureau Inter- 
national d’Education, 1932. Pp. 243 (in both French and English). 
Published as an extension of an inquiry begun in 1928 on children’s books and 
international good will. A list of titles of children’s classics in many countries, 
of books which are favorites with children, of those that foster world-friendship 
among children, and of books (even in manuscript form) written by children. 
The returns are from thirty-seven countries. 


. L’Organisation de Vinstruction publique dans 53 pays. Geneva: Bureau In- 
ternational d’Education, 1932. Pp. xii+374. 

Describes in detail and illustrates with a graph the organization of instruction 
in each of fifty-three countries. All graphs are drawn on one plan. Each sketch 
includes a brief bibliography and a summary of education statistics for the 
country. 


. Percy, Lorp Eustace (Editor). The Year Book of Education, 1933. 
London: Evans Bros., Ltd., 1933. Pp. c+860. 
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In fourteen sections, each consisting of one to fifteen articles. Covers a wide 
variety of subjects relating to education in the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions and includes a section on foreign countries. The discussions of school fi- 
nance are unusually clear. This volume is the second of the series. 


200. Rypins, Haroxp. “The Foreign Medical Graduate,” Journal of the Asso- 
ciation of American Medical Colleges, VIII (March, 1933), 92-96. 
Many of the applicants rejected for admission to medical colleges in the United 
States go to other countries to study medicine. The author asks whether this 
practice may not lower the quality of the medical service in the United States 
and presents in partial answer to his question data from the New York medical 
licensing examination. He compares the percentage of failures among American 
students with the percentage among students from other countries. 


By CounNTRIES 


AFRICA 

201. JowitT, HarowD. Principles of Education for African Teachers. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., 1932. Pp. 216. 
Written as a textbook to be used in training teachers of African native children, 
especially the Bantu youth. Includes a chapter on the aims of African educa- 
tion. 

. OLDHAM, JosEPH HouLpswortH, and Grsson, B. D. The Remaking of 

Man in Africa. London: Oxford University Press, 1931. Pp. 186. 


A discussion of such questions as ‘‘What Is Christian Education?” “Can Edu- 
cation Be Left to the State?”’ “Education and the Missionary Purpose.” 


AUSTRIA 


. M6cKEL, RoBert. Der Aufbau des dsterreichischen Schulwesens. Vienna: 
Osterreichischer Bundesverlag, 1929. Pp. 28. 
A brief statement of the organization of instruction in Austria. Illustrated with 
a graph. 


CANADA 
. Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1931. Ottawa: Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, 1932. Pp. xlviii+140. 
The annual official report of education in Canada, the twelfth of a series begun 
in 1920 and the only thorough survey of education in the entire Dominion. 


CHINA 
. LEAGUE oF Nations’ Mission oF EDUCATIONAL Experts. The Reorgan- 
isation of Education in China. Paris: League of Nations’ Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation, 1932. Pp. 200. 
The report of one of the attempts in the history of education to assess what 
should be the largest of school systems and to suggest ways of bettering it. A 
general survey of education in China. 
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. SADLER, MICHAEL E. “Education in China,” Oversea Education, IV (Janu- 
ary, 1933), 53-62. 
A review of the report of the League of Nations’ Mission on the reorganization 
of education in China. 

EGYPT 
. L’ Instruction publique en Egypte. Geneva: Bureau International d’Educa- 
tion, 1932. Pp. 24. 
A descriptive, factual account of present-day education in Egypt. Valuable 
because very little information is obtainable on the subject. 


ESTONIA 
. L’Instruction publique en Estonie. Geneva: Bureau International d’Edu- 
cation, 1932. Pp. 16. 
An all too brief account of one of the new school systems established in Europe 
since the World War. 

FRANCE 
. DuFRENNE, PrerrE A. L’Ecole unique. Paris: Nouvelle Librairie Fran- 
caise, 1932. Pp. 144. 
Serious attempts are being made in France to unite the dual school system into 
a unit system. This book is in advocacy of the movement. 


. Dueas, L. “L’Education des sentiments,” L’ Education, 24th Year (Janu- 


ary, 1933), 195-223. 

Schools in France regularly give training in morals and social contacts. This 
article discusses how to train children in feelings of comradeship and friendli- 
ness. 

. HALDEN, CH. AB DER, and LAVAUT, MARGUERITE. Pour enseigner la 
morale: Entretiens—lectures—commentaires. Paris: Fernand Nathan, 
1932. Pp. 364. 

A treatise on teaching morals in French schools. Handles such subjects as dis- 
cipline at school and in life, liberty and responsibility, human dignity; love of 
truth, duty and the law, and legitimate embition. 


GERMANY 
. BURGDORFER, FrrepRIcH. “Volk ohne Jugend,” Pddagogisches Zentral- 


blatt, XII (October, 1932), 461-81. 
A discussion of the decreasing birth-rate in Germany. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

. Adult Education and the Changing World. London: British Institute of 
Adult Education, 1932. Pp. 94. 

The discussions of the Eleventh Annual Conference held by the British Insti- 
tute in 1932. 
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214. ALLISON, Tuomas. Pioneers of English Learning. Oxford: Basil Black- 
well, 1932. Pp. xx+110. 
Individual portraitures of scholars contemporary with Bede. 


. Ercuuoiz, ALFRED. A Study of the Deaf in England and Wales, 1930 to 
1932. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1932. Pp. 206. 
Discusses such general considerations as nature, diagnosis, and extent of deaf- 
ness. Includes a chapter on the education of the deaf and a chapter on the 
deaf in adult life. 


. Forrest, F. M. “Modern Languages in English Schools,” New Era in 
Home and School, XIV (January, 1933), 3-7. 


This issue is devoted to the teaching of languages and includes a summary of 
such teaching in different countries. 


. GREAT BRITAIN BOARD OF EpucaTion. School Buildings: Economy in 
Construction. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1932. Pp. 12. 


A circular issued by the Board of Education of Great Britain laying down prin- 
ciples of sound building construction and telling how economies may be effected. 


. GREAT Britain Boarp oF Epucation. The School Certificate Examina- 

tion: Report of Panel of Investigators. London: His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, 1932. Pp. 162. 
An official inquiry into the eight approved school examinations held in Eng- 
land and Wales in the summer of 1931. A good report for persons in the United 
States who wish to understand the English scheme of examinations. Contains 
discussions of examinations in general. 


. The Health of the School Child. Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer 
of the Board of Education for the Year 1931. London: His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1932. Pp. 156. 

This report contains reliable data on nearly all aspects of the health of children 
in school in Great Britain. 


. Hoy, JosepH Denzit. “An Enquiry as to Interests and Motives for Study 
among Adult Evening Students,” British Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, III (February, 1933), 13-26. 

A study of the interests and motives that lead adults to study at evening insti- 
tutes. The thirteen conclusions point the way to improvement in evening 
classes for adults. 


. THE MATHEMATICAL ASSOCIATION, Boys’ ScHoots ComMITTEE. The 
Teaching of Arithmetic in Schools. London: G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1932. 
Pp. 82. 


A teacher’s handbook prepared by a special committee. The first of a series 
on the teaching of elementary mathematics in English schools. 
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. Percy, Lorp Eustace. “Modern Languages in Secondary Schools,” 
Modern Languages, XIV (February, 1933), 88-95. 
The presidential address delivered to the Modern Language Association on 
January 5, 1933. A discussion of the teaching of modern languages in secondary 
schools. 

. SmitH, Frank. A History of English Elementary Education, 1760-1902. 
London: University of London Press, Ltd., 1931. Pp. viiit+-360. 
A review showing how the religious, social, political, and economic factors in 
English life influenced the evolution of the people’s schools. 

. UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. Social Factors in Secondary Education. Liver- 
pool: Daily Post Printers, 1932. Pp. 44. 
A part of a social survey of Merseyside. A detailed examination of such factors 
as attainment in school, type of primary school attended, length of school life, 
and occupational grade entered in relation to parents’ occupation, leads to the 
conclusion that the road to a liberal education is not open to everybody without 
handicap or hindrance. 

GUATEMALA 

. Memoria de las labores del ejecutivo en el ramo de educaci6n publica durante 
el ao administrativo de 1931. Guatemala: Ministerio de Educacién Pfib- 
lica, 1932. Pp. 220. 
The official annual report of the ministry of pubiic education of Guatemala to 
the legislative assembly of that country. 


HUNGARY 
. Kornis, Jutius. Education in Hungary. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1932. Pp. xii+290. 


An extensive, well-written account in English of education in Hungary, the 
first available since 1908. An edition in German is also off the press. 


INDIA 
. BuLKELEY, J. P. Eighth Quinquennial Report'on Public Instruction in 
Burma for the Years 1927-28 to 1931-32. Rangoon: Superintendent, 
Government Printing and Stationery, 1933. Pp. 46-+]xxii. 
The latest official report covering five years of education in Burma. Sum- 
marizes the progress in all phases and includes comprehensive statistical tables. 
. CLarK, F. K. Education in India in 1929-30. Calcutta: Government of 
India Central Publication Branch, 1932. Pp. 76. 
An official report on education in India. 


. Crark, F. K. Education in India in 1930-31. Calcutta: Government of 
India Central Publication Branch, 1933. Pp. 82. 
The latest official report on education in India. These reports are statistical 
and descriptive summaries of the reports issued by the various provincial de- 
partments of public instruction. 
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230. Statement Exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India 
during the Y ear 1930-31. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1932. 
Pp. 752; 
The official statement on India. It includes good chapters on health and educa- 
tion and the advancement of science. The reader is furnished the background 
for understanding these problems. 


NETHERLANDS 
. DE MINISTER VAN ONDERWIJS, KUNSTEN EN WETENSCHAPPEN. Het On- 
derwijs in 1930. The Hague: Algemeene Landsdrukkerij, 1932. Pp. soo. 
The official report on education in the Netherlands. A comprehensive survey. 


POLAND 
. “Informations statistiques de l’office central de statistique,”’ Statistique de 
Vinstruction et de la culture intellectuelle (Warsaw, Poland), Fascicule 
special VII (1932). Pp. 42. 
Contains detailed data for 1930-31 and for the preceding years, usually to 1923, 
concerning education and other cultural activities in Poland. 


PUERTO RICO 

. PeprerraA, ANTONIO S. Bibliografia puertorriquena (1493-1930). Mono- 
grafias de la Universidad de Puerto Rico, Serie A, Estudios HispAnicos, 
No. 1. Madrid, Spain: Imprenta de la librerfa y casa editorial Hernando 
(s.a.), 1932. Pp. xxxii+708. 
A comprehensive bibliography on Puerto Rico including references to its edu- 
cation and culture. 

SCOTLAND 

. COMMITTEE ON LocaL EXPENDITURE. Report of the Committee on Local 
Expenditure (Scotland). London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1932. 
Pp. 160. 
Contains a chapter on the costs of education in Scotland and how these may be 
reduced without serious injury to the service. 


SOVIET UNION 
. ASHTON, GEorGE D. “Education in Russia: A New Zealander’s Impres- 
sions,” National Education, XIV (December, 1932), 539-42. 
A tempered statement of what the author saw in the Soviet Union. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
. Annual Report of the Education Department for the Year 1931. Singapore: 
Government Printing Office, 1932. Pp. 66. 
Contains, in addition to the usual statistics and comments, a historical account 
of education in the Straits Settlements from 1823, when Sir Stamford Raffles 
began his work, until 1931. 
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SWEDEN 

237. Epstr6m, J. Sicrrip. ‘Playgrounds and Sports in Sweden,” American- 
Scandinavian Review, XXI (February, 1933), 107-13. 
An address given at the International Recreation Congress in Los Angeles in 
1932. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

238. UNION oF SouTH AFRICA DEPARTMENT OF EpuCcATION. Annual Report of 
the Department of Education for the Year Ended December, 1931. Pretoria: 
The Government Printer, 1933. Pp. 52. 


Consists mainly of statistical tables on education in the Union of South Africa. 
Very brief discussions serve as an introduction. 


URUGUAY 


239. YANNUZzI, EuGEentA S. “La ensefianza practica de la puericultura a las 
futuras maestras,” Boletin del instituto internacional americano de protec- 
cién ala infancia, VI (January, 1933), 286-98. 
Tells of the importance that child-care teaching has acquired in Uruguay and 
especially of the work in the Women’s Normal School at Montevideo. 








Cducational Tritings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A state’s minimum educational program.—One of the complex and ever-pres- 
ent tasks confronting practically every state is to determine ways and means by 
which equal educational opportunities may be furnished all the children of all the 
people. Two of the most difficult aspects of the task are to distribute equitably 
the burden of cost and to determine what should constitute the minimum educa- 
tional services that public schools should provide in view of all the problems to 
be faced in equalizing opportunity. It is to the minimum educational program 
that the investigation under review! has been directed. 

The work of this research has been concentrated on the following three major 
purposes: (1) What are the elements that a state may employ in determining 
the content of a minimum program? (2) What are the elements that may right- 
ly be considered by a state as desirable in a minimum program? (3) What are 
the results if the program is evaluated in terms of modern educational thought? 
The techniques and findings of the study are set forth in four chapters following 
the usual statement of the problem and the review of pertinent literature found 
in the introductory chapter. 

As an initial step in this project, the author canvassed the statutes of the 
several states to ascertain the degree to which school laws reveal points of gen- 
eral agreement concerning the elements regulated by law and the degree to 
which educational policy and practices in reference to these elements are deter- 
mined by the constitution, the state legislature, or the local school districts. 
Through this review the elements which may comprise a minimum educational 
program were selected for analysis and consideration. The author proceeds on 
the principle that, “even though present practice does not necessarily constitute 
positive proof of the feasibility of an undertaking, it does rest upon a strong 
presumption of soundness, which places the burden of proof upon those who 
would deny the desirability of such undertakings” (p. 30). The acceptance of 
such a principle tends to a static rather than to a dynamic order. Operating 
under such a principle, one must assume that current practice establishes a 
foundation upon which a sound, equalized, minimum program of education can 


t Arthur W. Schmidt, The Development of a State’s Minimum Educational Program. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 508. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1932. Pp. vi-+106. $1.50. 
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be constructed and perpetuated. On this doctrine many of the plans for equaliz- 
ing educational support within a state have been built. The consequence has 
been to intrench more deeply in the states concerned unsound educational and 
economic elements until they are becoming perpetual barriers to progress and to 
a true equality in educational opportunity. In a dynamic society it can better be 
assumed that what is may in time be changed. Therefore, why not attempt to 
determine intelligently the direction the change shall take? 

To speak in general terms about education in the various states or about edu- 
cational practice in different sections of the country brings to the forefront in 
the thinking of the student of education all the ifs, buts, ands, and exceptions. 
To presume that the mandatory legislation in any but a very few states, if 
judged by the published statutes, was ever created with the thought that a 
minimum educational program was being established for all schools in a state is 
indeed an unsound assumption. The majority of states have one minimum edu- 
cational program for rural schools and another for urban schools. Offhand, one 
state can be selected which has five minimum educational programs established 
by the statutes for five different classes of school districts defined in law. Hence, 
a discussion treating mandatory legislation in education as though the legisla- 
tion applied to a state as a whole when it applies only to a part of a state is in- 
deed misleading. In reviewing the discussion of mandatory legislation in chap- 
ter iii of this study, one is led to believe that each state has a single minimum 
educational program. It is indeed odd to assume that each state has a single set 
of educational principles which underlies a unified educational philosophy and 
which produces anything comparable with a single minimum educational pro- 
gram for all the youth of the state. There is much confusion in the author’s discus- 
sion of such elements as county superintendents, buildings, school terms, attend- 
ance, special classes, and the like; some of the statutes referred to apply to the 
rural schools, while others apply to only special types of school systems and still 
others apply to large cities like Philadelphia. Many of the elements listed by the 
author as mandatory in the several states apply to only a fractional part of the 
school population of those states. The fallacy in treating the problem in such 
a general way leads to errors. For example, in calling attention to the minimum 
qualifications for teachers, the author states: ‘These vary from eight weeks of 
normal training in Oregon and ten weeks in Oklahoma to the equivalent of two 
years of normal or college training in Montana, Minnesota, Arizona, and 
Pennsylvania” (p. 27). In fact, there are over seventy-five hundred school dis- 
tricts in Minnesota which are legally authorized to employ teachers with one 
year of professional education beyond high-school graduation. 

The author assumes that the local administrative unit is one of the elements 
which might be included in a minimum educational program. Unless the school- 
district organization upon which a constructive program could be created were 
determined, an insurmountable task would be faced in the long run if one at- 
tempted to develop a minimum educational program which would supply equal- 
ity of opportunity. It is of passing interest to note that the author discusses only 
two forms of organization, namely, the county and the community school dis- 
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tricts, as possible ultimate types. He says: ‘‘Whether one or the other plan or 
both plans represent the most satisfactory organization remains to be discovered 
by further research” (p. 65). What would happen if research should prove that 
neither of the two suggested plans were the most practical, economical, or 
feasible plan? 

The author resorts to the jury method for determining which of the elements 
selected as parts of a minimum educational program should be controlled 
through the constitutions, by the state legislatures, or by the local school dis- 
tricts. How delightful it would be if one might assume that, because a person is 
a college professor in education or a superintendent of schools, he is, by nature of 
the title held, a competent judge in all educational affairs and that the judgments 
of all persons of the same title are of equal value when applied to important mat- 
ters directly or indirectly related to their fields of work! The chapter analyzing 
the returns received from those selected to judge is of interest because of the 
extreme reactions, but the analysis appears to add little to the solution of the 
problems of the study. 

The critical student of educational administration will be interested in the 
attempt made in the last chapter to show how the minimum standards of an 
educational program may be related to cost and to the share of the cost burden 
which the state should assume. The materials used for illustrative purposes 
were collected in Florida by the State Survey Staff under the direction of 
George D. Strayer, of Teachers College, Columbia University, for the school 
year 1927-28. The qualification of teachers is one of the elements chosen to 
present the technique. A total of 2,640 white elementary-school teachers formed 
a basis for a correlation (.38++-.017) between salary and training, with experience 
held constant. It is assumed that, with this low correlation, a sound practice 
would evolve through the use of a suitable regression equation for predicting the 
average minimum salary which might be expected to be paid for minimum pro- 
fessional qualifications. Through this statistical process, cost, standards, the 
minimum program, and the state’s share in the burden are to find their ultimate 
solution. Teacher qualification is an easy element to choose as an illustration 
of the mathematical applications that such an assumption makes possible. One 
may well challenge the practice when the element of supervision or other ele- 
ments are considered. Is it to be assumed that the state will ever attempt to 
determine by legislation the number of supervisors to be employed by each 
district for a given number of teachers? Is school organization to be so dogma- 
tized in its conception that the number of attendance officers or the number of 
nurses to be employed in schools shall be arbitrarily or statistically established 
on the basis of averages or current practice and then fixed by statute? If this 
plan is adopted and if the state’s share in the cost is to be allocated by precise 
statistical analysis of costs determined by the standards created, educational 
leadership can rest assured that a crystallized formalness will dominate school 
organization and that flexibility in administration and organization will give 
way to a lockstep never before experienced. 

No, indeed, it will not be so easy to devise precise statistical measures of a 
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dynamic minimum educational program as the author appears to conclude. Let 
us not expect to find such precise mathematical measures for organizational 
practice set up to render educational services. If one wishes to fix dogmatically 
organization, practice, and procedure, the plan of this thesis will probably work. 
Education must, however, have much intelligently controlled variation, great 
flexibility, and much freedom in the choice of organizational procedure if prog- 
ress is to be made in developing the public schools in any state. 


FRED ENGELHARDT 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The technique of teaching in progressive schools —The progressive movement 
in education in the United States has attracted a large following. At the outset, 
the critics of all that is formal and mechanical in school procedure formed the 
nucleus of its organization. Later, the label attached to the movement served 
to attract those teachers who shun the classification of ‘‘unprogressive” and 
“reactionary.” Finally, many supervisors in the schools and instructors in train- 
ing institutions have forced on teachers in service and in training the conviction 
that the way to become progressive is to join a movement. As a consequence, 
many a teacher has declared himself a “progressive” without knowing exactly how 
to be one and only to discover that he has acquired a purpose without a technique. 

Recognizing the danger that those teachers who have gone progressive by 
reason of ulterior influences may “blindly adopt mechanical and formal meth- 
ods” (p. vii), such as “projects” and “activity programs,” Professor Melvin has 
written a book? “as an attempt to be of help in this situation.” “It is hoped,”’ he 
says in the Foreword, “that both teachers in training and teachers in service 
will find here a description of the newer teaching which will meet their practical 
needs. It [the book] attempts to set forth the philosophy and the technique 
which will enable them to develop and administer an activity program which is 
no formal array of imitative procedures but which is organically developed, new 
and ever changing” (p. vii). ; 

The technique of progressive teaching is based on a philosophy of opportun- 
ism. The child in a social environment feels certain needs, both personal and of 
the group, to engage in a “whole activity” (p. 30), like going for a swim, caring 
for chickens, writing to a friend, learning about Indians, finding the cost of a 
party, or conducting a school store. When permitted and encouraged, the child 
engages in such “whole activities” and thus learns by doing, and these “whole 
activities” give the teacher his opportunities for leadership and guidance. The 
teacher’s technique, under such circumstances, appears to be that of uniting 
personal needs and activities into group needs and activities and of diverting his 
leadership or assistance, as the case may be, at a moment’s notice from bean 
bags to store-keeping and from caring for an animal to a children’s picnic. The 
teacher must, apparently, develop the technique of using little, if any, technique 


t A. Gordon Melvin, The Technique of Progressive Teaching. New York: John Day 
Co., 1932. Pp. x+406. $2.95. 
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because the progressive school is “not an institution run by regulation and rule, 
but a community of self-determining children busying themselves about dozens 
of things” (p. 11). 

Much is said, both directly and by implication, against the formal teaching 
of subjects in the “‘old-fashioned”’ school. The subjects are considered as some- 
thing outside the lives of children and repugnant to their interests. Consequent- 
ly, the “old-fashioned”’ teacher is condemned because he sometimes invoked an 
extrinsic interest through “‘sugar-coating.” The “progressive” teacher would 
abandon subjects or introduce only such portions of them as the children need to 
learn in connection with their “‘whole activities.’? Children become interested in 
reading, or writing, or arithmetic when they feel a need for the knowledge, and 
their interest in such circumstances is a lively one because it comes from their 
“whole activities.” The reader of the book is left to wonder why extrinsic inter- 
est is so ineffective in the one case and so effective in the other, and he must de- 
termine for himself what the teacher is to do, other than to conduct a drill, when 
the child demands to be taught reading or arithmetic. Although there is much 
in Professor Melvin’s book to stimulate a critical attitude toward the work of the 
ordinary school and to arouse an interest in the study of children and in their 
activities, whims, and needs, one fails to find any indication that the progressives 
have moved beyond the warped and narrow conception of the nature of the 
school subjects possessed by the most formal of old-fashioned teachers. Instead 
of developing a broader and more correct conception of the subjects, the pro- 
gressives seem to have accepted the one they found existing, assumed it to be the 
only conception possible, and then turned their faces toward a “new” school in 
which subjects would be nonexistent. 

The book contains thirty-one chapters, organized into five parts entitled 
“Basic Theories of Teaching,” “The Fundamentals of Technique,” “The Tech- 
nique of Class Management,” “Techniques for Directing Learning,” and “The 
Technique of Class Teaching.” There is a good bibliography but no index. 

The book will be examined by three groups of students: (1) the progressives, 
for confirmation of their beliefs; (2) their opponents, for materials which are 
subject to criticism; and (3) those who look upon the school as society’s agency 
for helping children to enter upon their social inheritance, for ideas about the 
nature and the extent of the social arts. The first and second groups will be 


abundantly rewarded. The third group will labor in vain. 
H. G. WHEAT 


MARSHALL COLLEGE, HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


The Chicago school survey.—Educational literature was increased to the ex- 
tent of 1,510 pages in October, 1932, by the publication of the Report of the 
Survey of the Schools of Chicago, Illinois.: The survey was directed by Professor 


* Report of the Survey of the Schools of Chicago, Illinois: Vol. I, pp. xii+350; Vol. II, 
pp. x +324; Vol. III, pp. x+228; Vol. IV, pp. xii+316; Vol. V, pp. x+138. New York: 
Division of Field Studies, Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1932. 
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George D. Strayer, Division of Field Studies, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The contract to conduct the survey was signed in October, 1931, and 
the undertaking was completed June 1, 1932, at which time twelve typewritten 
reports were delivered to the Chicago Board of Education. Ten thousand 
printed copies were subsequently delivered to insure a wide consideration of the 
report by the personnel of the Chicago schools. 

A large staff of specialists participated in the survey, including seventeen 
members of the faculty of Teachers College, ten faculty members from other 
universities (excluding institutions in Chicago) and public-school systems, 
seventy-one field workers, and a number of clerks and statisticians. The scope 
of the survey is indicated by the following topics which are considered in Volumes 
I to IV: administrative organization, business management, school finance, 
educational personnel, and social services of the schools, in Volume I; adjustment 
of the school to the pupils, secondary education, and higher education, in Volume 
II; the curriculum, teaching and supervision in the elementary schools, health 
and physical education, and vocational education, in Volume III; and school 
buildings and the operation of the school plant, in Volume IV. Volume V contains 
a summary statement by Professor Strayer of the findings and a recapitulation 
of the recommendations of the other volumes. 

Analysis of the phases of education treated in the report shows that Volumes 
I and IV deal chiefly with administrative problems. These volumes constitute 
the larger part of the survey. Inasmuch as the survey was occasioned by condi- 
tions in administration which were matters of controversy between the Chicago 
Board of Education on the one hand and the civil administration of Chicago, 
citizens’ organizations, and teachers on the other, the two volumes indicated 
contain material of greatest local interest. These volumes also make the most 
important contribution of the report to the literature on educational surveys. 

In Volume I the organization of the board of education and its relations to 
the superintendent of schools are carefully analyzed, and recommendations are 
made to provide the basis of needed legal changes and improved administrative 
practice. This part of the survey uncovers the sources of most of the difficulties 
in the administration of the public schools of Chicago, namely, the multiple 
type of school organization and administration through standing committees. 
The recommendation with respect to the abolishment of standing committees 
has already been accepted by the board, but the pernicious multiple type of 
organization, which makes the attorney of the board and the business manager 
independent of the superintendent and education department, must continue 
until the special act of the legislature which established the organization is re- 
vised. If the survey should accomplish nothing more than the awakening of the 
Chicago Board of Education and the public to the fallacy of the multiple type of 
organization and its attending results and to the necessity of promptly correct- 
ing the fallacy, the cost of the survey to the city will be justified. 

Volumes I and IV should also prove to be of great practical value in the ad- 
ministration of the Chicago schools. Principles of efficient business management 
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not applied at present are pointed out; methods of effecting retrenchments re- 
quired by the financial condition of the city are proposed; improved practices in 
building construction, site acquisition, and plant operation are recommended, 
which if applied will result in enormous savings in money and increased efficiency 
in administration. The volumes also contain constructive proposals for the re- 
organization of the education department, the administration of the educational 
personnel, and the improvement of social-service responsibilities of the school. 

The findings and the recommendations of Volumes II and III, which pertain 
to the activities of the schools, are of less significance at present than those con- 
tained in Volumes I and IV. The ultimate value may be as great, or even 
greater, but careful reading of the reports does not indicate to the reviewer that 
such will be the case. The members of the survey staff responsible for these 
volumes were compelled by the magnitude of the task to adopt sampling meth- 
ods, which made possible generalizations and recommendations but not positive 
findings of diagnostic value to the system as a whole. 

The weakness of the reports dealing with the work of the schools is illustrated 
by the section treating supervision. The surveyors evidently believe that the 
improvement of the elementary schools must be brought about through super- 
vision. Accordingly, an effort is made to set forth the proper conception of 
supervision, to indicate the nature of its future organization for Chicago, and to 
indicate the shortcomings of the supervision in use at the time of the survey 
investigation. No one will disagree with the general principle of the survey staff 
that supervision is one of the most important educational functions of a city 
school system, and few will question their wisdom in recommending that the 
general burden of supervision must rest on the school principal. The improve- 
ment of teaching in the individual schools depends on the principal. The survey 
recommends that an assistant superintendency be established for elementary 
schools with a staff of special supervisors to aid the principals with their super- 
visory programs. The survey staff believes that the district superintendents 
should be relieved of certain administrative duties which make heavy demands 
on their time, such as budget administration and attendance, and that the time 
thus released should be used in supervision. The gist of the recommendations 
is that more time should be devoted to supervision and that the supervisory staff 
should be organized with a view to establishing responsibility for results. Group 
supervision is encouraged with principals and with teachers as a measure of 
economy and efficiency. The work of the special supervisors and the district 
superintendents is to be largely of the group type, in which a number of indi- 
viduals are together counseled regarding a problem and individual opinions and 
experiences are utilized for the improvement of the group. 

The opinion is expressed without supporting data, although such data may 
have been possessed by the members of the survey staff, that a broad program 
of general supervision is generally lacking in the elementary schools of Chicago. 
The district superintendents’ influence on their schools through supervision is 
considered slight—a condition probably due in part to present economic condi- 
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tions and in part to the numerous administrative duties of these officials. The 
proportions of the elementary-school principals engaged and not engaged in 
effective supervisory work is not specified by the surveyors, although it is im- 
plied in the report that many principals, because of inadequate training, unsatis- 
factory experience, and lack of stimulation from their superior officers, neglect 
supervision. The first recommendation for the improvement of supervision is 
that the district superintendents, the principals, and the special supervisors be 
organized under an assistant superintendent as a supervisory staff. The second , 
recommendation involves the reorganization of administrative duties so that the 
general supervisors, the district superintendents, and the principals may secure 
adequate time for supervision. The third recommendation advises the organiza- 
tion of professional study groups and visiting groups by the district superin- 
tendents for the stimulation and training of the principals for supervision. 

The recommendations regarding the improvement of supervision will prob- 
ably be considered sound by the majority of readers. The recommendations are 
subject to the criticisms (1) that they are general and are as applicable to other 
large cities as to Chicago, (2) that they do not differentiate between the needed 
training of novices and the proper treatment of those of the staff who have al- 
ready attained eminence in supervision, and (3) that the training program of the 
staff is not vitally related to the recommendations for the improvement of 
elementary instruction set forth in the section on the elementary school. 

The recommendations and the findings of the survey as a whole present a 
challenge to the Chicago Board of Education, administrative officers, teachers, 
and Chicago citizens. If the reports are critically studied as the basis of a con- 
structive program of educational and administrative improvement, valuable re- 
sults will no doubt be realized for the public schools of Chicago. 


W. C. REAvis 


A story of early American history.—The revision and the rewriting of elemen- 
tary-school textbooks dealing with the history of our country goes on apace. 
One of the latest books for the grades immediately below the junior high school 
is The Story of America for Young Americans by Burnham and Jack.? This vol- 
ume is intended especially for Grades V and VI. It is well adapted to the sixth 
grade of the average elementary school. As its title indicates, the book consists 
of a series of stories of early American history, and, as such, it is of more value 
to children of elementary-school age than are books that treat history in the 
form of biography alone. 

Some outstanding features of this textbook are: (1) a good, but very brief, 
statement of our Old World background; (2) attractive and appropriate illustra- 
tions, with some pictures in color; (3) the clarification of the connections be- 


* Smith Burnham and Theodore H. Jack, The Story of America for Young Americans: 
The Beginnings of Our Country. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1932. Pp. xvi+ 
312. $0.96. 
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tween numerous English events and related happenings in America; (4) descrip- 
tions of home, school, and church life, which are interestingly and vividly told 
and which will appeal to the children; (5) a division of the subject matter into 
“units,” with a review at the end of each unit; (6) suggestions for pupil activities 
at the end of each of the chapters in the form of assignments or suggestions of 
“Things To Talk About,” “Things To Think About,” “Things To Do,” and 
“Books To Read.” A notably good feature and teaching device is an introduc- 
. tion to each unit in the form of a preliminary statement or “foreword,” which 
serves as a preview of the contents of the unit, as well as a connecting link 
with the previous unit. 

Some valuable suggestions are given in the Preface concerning methods suit- 
able for the use of such a textbook—what to do and what not todo. For instance, 
stress is laid not only on the teacher’s “preview”’ but also on the pupil’s telling 
the story of the unit as a whole. Projects and problems are also suggested or are 
to be provided by the teacher. 

A question naturally arises concerning the sequence of courses into which 
the authors would have the volume fit. Since it covers only the “first cycle” of 
American history, one wonders whether it was meant for only one-half year’s 
work, the other half being given to the European background. Presumably this 
arrangement is that anticipated. 

In explanation and defense of their method of presentation, the authors state 
that the selection and the treatment of the material included in the book is 
based on the conviction that the stage of the mental development of the pupils 
should determine the material of instruction and the method of presentation. 
Accordingly, stress is given to outstanding personalities, action, and the ele- 
ments of cultural history. The treatment of more mature topics, such as politics, 
finance, and diplomacy, is held to a minimum or omitted altogether in the belief 
that the consideration of such topics may be wisely postponed until the junior 
high school. On the whole, the authors have conformed well to this point of 
view and method. 

The book is faulty, however, in its “unit” organization. Since the “units” 
have been presented in the form of important divisions or periods of our history, 
some of the most vital essentials of true unit construction have been violated. 
The true unit cannot usually be built up on the basis of divisions or periods but 
must be developed around the genuine centers of interest of the children. 

According to the authors, this textbook is to serve the education of the boys 
and girls in three ways: by adding useful knowledge, by training in the power 
to think, and by giving a clear conception of what things are worth thinking 
about. Little evidence is adduced, however, to show that the materials have 
been so selected as best to serve “these three fields.” 

In thinking of the trends and purposes of the social-science curriculum in the 
schools, the reader naturally is confronted with the question whether the story 
of America should not be told in one volume, as in Bourne and Benton’s Story 
of America and Great Americans, Coddington and Long’s Our Country, and other 
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textbooks. The reviewer is inclined to favor the complete story in one vol- 
ume. 

The book by Burnham and Jack, when all is said, is an excellent one of its 
kind and should find wide acceptance and use in elementary schools. The style 
is simple and attractive, and with the aid of the large wall maps found in many 
school rooms, showing the Eastern Hemisphere in ancient times, Europe and the 
Near East in the Middle Ages, and North America and the Western Hemisphere 
in modern times, the story of America may be forcefully told. 

R. E. SWINDLER 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


A history reader for the higher grades—There is a distinct need in the social- 
studies program for reading material which combines a high degree of interest 
with useful information and yet does not meet the demands made on textbooks 
for carefully selected materials of a more inclusive nature. Miss Hartman’s new 
book" satisfies this need for the course in American history and is adapted to the 
abilities of pupils from the sixth to the eighth grades. 

The book has a large story appeal. The selection of content has been weight- 
ed heavily on the side of interest, unusual emphasis being given to social life. 
The content does not draw on spectacular military events to maintain interest. 
The greatest value of the narrative to the pupil lies in its presentation of a vivid 
general concept of the developmental sweep of American history that will 
help him organize his scattered information and motivate more extensive read- 
ing. 

The illustrations rank close to the fine narrative in making the book valuable. 
The pictures are usually from contemporary or near-contemporary sources, and 
they are reproduced on a sufficiently large scale to leave a vivid impression. 

With respect to chronological emphasis, the book gives much more attention 
to the early periods of discovery, exploration, and colonization than does the 
usual school course. Less than 50 of the 336 pages deal with American history 
since the period of reconstruction. This fact, however, does not detract from the 
story-like quality which is the narrative’s chief claim to distinction. Only the 
unusual price keeps the book from being classed as a judicious selection for class- 


room libraries. 
ELMER ELLIS 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


A summary of student personnel practices in teachers’ colleges.—At a time when 
increasing attention is being directed to the individual student in higher educa- 
tion, it is valuable to view in perspective the various provisions made for ad- 
ministering student-personnel activities. In this connection a study by Town- 


* Gertrude Hartman, These United States and How They Came To Be. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. vi+336. $5.00. 
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send? serves a very useful purpose. The airn of this investigation was fourfold, 
namely, to determine the basic policies on which a personnel program may be 
planned, to develop and validate those procedures which are essential in the 
efficient administration of such policies, to determine to what extent the pro- 
cedures are followed in teachers’ colleges, and to define the needed changes 
and problems for further study. 

The methods employed in the various phases of the study may be reviewed 
briefly. First, in order that the basic policies in personnel service to students 
might be determined, a thoroughgoing survey was made of the literature of per- 
sonnel administration both in higher institutions and in industry. Second, in the 
effort to determine the specific administrative practices essential in carrying out 
these policies, the literature of the field was read extensively and tabulations 
were made. Third, in order that the relative effectiveness of these techniques 
might be discovered, outstanding authorities in the field of university and per- 
sonnel administration were asked to evaluate the various procedures. From a 
consensus of these opinions the relative effectiveness of each procedure was de- 
termined. Fourth, in an effort to determine the extent to which desirable pro- 
cedures are followed in teachers’ colleges, check lists were presented to the presi- 
dents of institutions. It is obvious from the foregoing statements that the data 
secured are limited to current policies and practices and to personal judgments 
concerning the adequacy of current procedures in student-personnel service. 

The body of the report is presented in four chapters. Chapter ii summarizes 
the policies on which personnel service depends. These are classified helpfully 
under the following headings: selection, orientation, health, proper standards 
of living, counsel and advice, extra-curriculum activities, placement, follow-up, 
personnel records, personnel research, staffing, and organization. Chapter iii is 
concerned with the technique by which to evaluate the methods used in carrying 
out such policies. The check-list procedure was adopted for this purpose and 
was submitted to a so-called “jury of experts.”” Steps were taken to determine 
both the validity and the reliability of the findings. Chapter iv presents the re- 
sults of the survey of practice in 105 teachers’ colleges with respect to student- 
personnel services. Chapter v summarizes the findings and presents recommen- 
dations. Chief among the latter is the need for further investigations to validate 
or modify current policies and practices. 

As a summary of present practice, the report is significant and illuminating. 
It may be used to distinct advantage by personnel officers and by students of 
college problems. The recommendations point out the fact that the procedures 
adopted must be adapted to the needs of teachers’ colleges in such matters as 
selecting students and developing desirable personal characteristics. To a very 


* Marion Ernest Townsend, The Administration of Student Personnel Services in 
Teacher-training Institutions of the United States. Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 536. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. 
x+116. $1.50. 
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large extent, the personnel services discussed are more or less highly specialized. 
Neither in the summary of current practice nor in the recommendations is the 
function of instruction in promoting desirable personal characteristics empha- 


sized to any significant extent. 
Witt1am S. Gray 


The talking motion picture in education—The first book to deal with the use 
in education of the talking motion picture which has come to the writer’s 
attention is a new book" by Devereux. For this reason, as well as for several 
others, the book will be welcomed. It is written by an executive of one of the 
leading producers of educational talking pictures and therefore carries with it the 
authority which comes from first-hand and inside experience. It is a comprehen- 
sive treatment of the subject, reviewing, as it does, the method of producing 
talking pictures, the available research into the educational value of this instru- 
ment of education, the use of talking pictures at various levels of the school and 
college, and the material equipment for the use of talking pictures. It is also of 
special interest because it reflects, in part, the experience of the author in super- 
vising the production of the widely publicized series of talking pictures which 
are to be used in the instruction in the comprehensive courses of the College at 
the University of Chicago and by instructors in other institutions who may wish 
to take advantage of the formulation of the subjects represented in these films. 

The book is written in the positive rather than the critical manner. The evi- 
dence showing the value of talking pictures and the many ways in which they 
may be used are presented in a clear and straightforward exposition. The possi- 
ble limitations in their use and the place that they have in a unified system of 
instruction do not fall within the scope of the author’s treatment. He has limited 
himself to a discussion of the value and the use of talking pictures in themselves 
and does not discuss in detail their relative value in comparison with other types 
of visual presentation or the distinctive ways in which talking pictures and other 
types of visual aids may be used in combination with each other. However, the 
book gives a complete and satisfactory account of the value and use of talking 
pictures themselves. 

The description of the organization and procedure which are set up for the 
production of an educational talking picture gives the reader a vivid realization 
of the complexity of the task. Even without the employment of concurrent edu- 
cational research to serve as a guide in the detailed production—a procedure so 
expensive that nobody has yet undertaken it—the production is elaborate 
enough. It involves careful planning by the co-operating educational and tech- 
nical staffs and, in addition, constant collaboration and checking during the 
production. The absence of this joint action accounts for the weakness of much 
of the available visual material. 


* Frederick L. Devereux, The Talking Motion Picture. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1933. 
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The research which has been made thus far agrees with similar studies of 
silent educational motion pictures in showing their marked effectiveness in in- 
struction in appropriate subjects. The direct comparison between silent and 
talking pictures has not yet been made on a large scale, so that their relative 
values and functions remain at present a matter of analysis and conjecture. 

The detailed description of the use of talking pictures at the various levels of 
school and college and the equipment necessary for their use will prove to be an 
exceedingly valuable part of the book. The newness of the field and the especial 
competence of the author in the technical problems combine to give unique value 
to his discussion of these problems. The book as a whole should have large in- 
fluence in promoting and guiding the use of talking pictures in education. 

FRANK N. FREEMAN 


Character and physical education.—Those who think that physical education 
is merely muscle or general body building will see little or no merit in a recent 
book: dealing with character and physical education. Those who see and under- 
stand that physical education is a way of living will welcome material of this 
sort. There is much in this book to merit the attention of discerning teachers in 
physical education. The book will also be of interest to educators in other fields 
of activity because it indicates the general relation of character outcomes and 
physical-education activities. 

The materials presented are the results of a general conference of cinliiiins 
interested in the problems of character education. The special keynote was how 
various principles and criteria for judging character-building procedures apply 
in physical education. The first three chapters deal with the definition and basis 
of character. In chapter iv the relation of recreation and moral training is pre- 
sented. In chapter v criteria are set up for the evaluation of physical-education 
activities for character outcomes. Eight major criteria are presented: education 
as a doing phenomenon, the degree and nature of interest, the degree of atten- 
tion, satisfaction, the degree of developments which accrue, integration, oppor- 
tunities for leadership, and self-direction. An attempt is made to have various 
leaders apply these criteria to specific activities in physical education, but at this 
point the chief weakness of the book exists. Chapter vi deals with principles 
of methodology in physical education and presents the report of a special com- 
mittee. Examples of methodology in physical education are presented in chapter 
vii but add little to the more basic considerations. Professor Nash, in chapter 
viii, presents some valuable considerations from the standpoint of administra- 
tion. 

In general, the material presented in the various papers impresses one with 
the authors’ deep interest in the subject but produces little evidence to show that 


* Character Education through Physical Education. Interpretations of Physical Edu- 
cation, Vol. III. Edited by Jay B. Nash. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1932. 
Pp. x+316. $2.00. 
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the desired outcomes of the teaching have been attained or how they may be 
attained. The book gives little detailed help to the physical-education teacher, 
but, in general, it furnishes him much stimulation and food for thought if applied 


to his particular program. 
L. B. SHARP 
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